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A BONE-PICKING WITH OLD GOETHE. 





FOR HIS CRITICISM UPON HAMLET. 





In perusing a late Review, containing a dissertation upon the 
works of the celebrated German writer, Gortag, | find quoted from 
them the following strictures upon Shakspeare’s Hamlet. As all 
Americans, who are readers, and have some literary pretensions, are 
interested in the right interpretation of our favorite poet and dra- 
matist, [am assured it will not be deemed a work of mere superer- 
rogation, that I should undertake to show the error into which Goéthe 
has fallen, in his attempt to sketch the character of Hamlet. In his 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ may be found the subjoined criticism of Shaks- 
peare’s tragedy. Speaking of Hamlet, he says: ‘ Imagine to your 
self this youth, this king’s son; figure to yourself accurately his 
position ; and then observe him when he learns that the ghost of his 
father has appeared. Place yourself by his side, in that terrible 
night, when the venerable spirit itself appears to him. A prodigious 
horror seizes him; he addresses the wonderful apparition, sees it 
beckon to him, follows and hears. The terrible accusation against 
his uncle sounds in his ears the demand of vengeance, and the press- 
ing and repeated supplication, ‘ Remember me!’ And when the ghost 
has vanished, whom do we see standing befure us? A young hero 
panting for revenge? A born prince, who rejoices that he is chal- 
lenged against the usurper of his crown? No. Astonishment and 
despondency overcome the solitary youth. He is bitter against 
smiling villains, swears not to forget the departed, and concludes with 
the significant sigh : 


‘The times are out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set them right!’ 


In these words, methinks, lies the key to Hamlet’s whole behaviour ; 
and it is evident to me, that Shakspeare intended to depict a great 
deed imposed upora soul which is not equal tothe deed. And in this 
sense, I find the piece complete throughout. Here is an oak planted 
in a delicate vase, which was intended to hold flowers; the roots 
develope themselves, and the vase is shattered and destroyed.’ 

Such is GoetTue’s conception of the character of Hamlet, in which, 
as is evident to me, he is entirely mistaken, and in which he shows 
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that he never savaeialin to the dignity and even -aene of thet hone s 
whole character. It was not because Hamlet was below the task 
assigned him by his father, that he discovered so much regret, chagrin, 

and even despondency, upon perceiving that the execution of it "hed 
fallen to his lot, but because he was above it. As modelled by the 
hands of Shakspeare, he is one of those fine, mercurial, and elevated 
spirits, who are capable of any enterprise which becomes a great and 
good man, who has the fear of God before his eyes, and the love of 
his fellow creatures in his heart; but it was with the deepest repug- 
nance and inward horror, that by the revelations made to him from 
the ghost, he felt himself constrained to imbrue his hands in the 
blood of a fellow creature, and that fellow creature his uncle, and 
now his king, and the husband of his mother. Were these the sen- 
sations of a man incompetent to the task of avenging a father’s 
wrongs! Did they not rather characterize him as the very person 
to whom a noble spirited father would choose to intrust the redress 
of his injuries, and the punishment of an atrocious offender? Was 
it ever yet thought a disqualification for his office in a judge, that in 
pronouncing sentence of death upor a criminal, his heart melted with 
compassion, and his mouth reluctantly uttered the dreadful penalties 
of the law? How much more strong emotions of repugnance to the 
part he was performing, might he be indulged in feeling, when he 
was to become not only the judge, but the executioner ? Hamlet is 
represented by Shakspeare, not only as a youth of the finest capacity, 
and of a proud, bold, and magnanimous spirit, but also of elevated 
moral worth, and of a delicate and scrupulous conscience, and acutely 
alive to the hopes and fears of his religion. These were the feelings 
that caused him to look upon the part he was compelled to perform 
in life, by the wickedness of au uncle, with such extreme disquietude 
and agitation of mind. A remorseless villain would have assumed 
the office, and then have executed it with satisfaction, and more espe- 
cially, when by so doing, he would not only punish a relative for 
supplanting him in the empire, but prepare the way for his own more 
speedy ascent to it. This is the kind of personage which Goéthe 
more than intimates he would have regarded as equal to the task 
which the elder Hamlet imposed upon his son. Such a‘ young hero, 

panting for revenge, or born prince, rejoicing that he is challenged 
against the usurper of his crown,’ might, indeed, at once, and with- 
out pain or compunction of conscience, have plunged a dagger into 
the bosom of the king, and brought the conflict to a speedy close. 
But such a hero would not have been a Hamlet, nor have suited the 
pencil of such a painter as Shakspeare, who delighted not in the 
portraiture of such monsters as Meister, Faust, and Mephistophiles, 
but in blending the mixed lights and shades that enter into real and 
natural characters, with whom human beings can cordially sympa- 
thize, and in whose features they can trace, under diversified modi- 
fications, their own likeness. After quoting these lines, 


‘The times are out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set them right!’ 


Goéthe remarks: ‘In these words, methinks, lies the whole key to 
Hamlet’s behaviour ; and it is evident to me, that Shakspeare intended 
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to depict a great deed, imposed upon a soul which was not equal to 
the deed.’ A strange conception, indeed, that so consummate a 
master of his art as Shakspeare, would have selected as the hero of 
his drama a personage incompetent to the task allotted him in the 
action! This interpretation is of a piece with that of another late 
commentator upon this author, who broached the opinion that Hamlet 
is not acting under the influence of a feigned but rea/ insanity. Such 
critics would make sad work with this noble monument of human 
genius. ‘l’o suppose Hamlet insane, or incompetent to the commis- 
sion assigned him by his father, would disfigure the whole propriety, 
and blur the majesty of the performance. The misconception of the 
German writer would be fatal to that grandeur and magnanimity 
which are indispensable properties in a heroic character. The repug- 
nance to the task allotted kim, which is evinced by Hamlet, and a 
vexatious chagrin that it had fallen to his share to execute it, instead 
of furnishing any proof of timidity and weakness, are decided indi- 
cations of moral superiority, and that delicate structure of heart and 
mind, that cannot brook the indignity of being constrained to per- 
petrate a deed which is odious and disgusting. But let it be re- 
marked, in complete exoneration of Hamlet from this unjust impu- 
tation, that this inward reluctance to avenge a father by the condign 
punishment of an uncle and a mother, formed but a single ingredient 
in that complex feeling which at this time filled and disquieted his mind, 
and upon some turns of fortune, well nigh tossed reason and con- 
science from their throne. With this inward regret was connected 
all that virtuous indignation which was naturally awakened by atro- 
cious guilt, together with a firm and steadfast determination to obey his 
father’s solemn injunction, and bring the offender to a just retribution. 
Goéthe should have looked in other places to find the true key to 
Hamlet’s conduct, and the great spring by which he was propelled. 
We would refer to the following passages of the drama, as more fully 
disclosing his state of mind to the reader. After the ghost has 
revealed to him the horrible circumstances of the murder, and 
solemnly enjoined upon him the punishment of the culprit, he exclaims ; 


‘Remember thee ? 
Ay, thou poor Ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe! Remember thee ? 
Yea, from the tablet of my memory 
Ill wipe away all trivial fond records, 
And thy commandment all alone shall live, 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed with baser matter.’ 


This passage is the one which furnishes the true key to all the sub- 
sequent deportment of Hamlet ; and tothe purpose he here promulges 
hé most inflexibly adheres, whatever may be the vacillations of mind 
tojwhich he becomes subject afterward, on account of his doubts, 
difficulties, and scruples of conscience. It is this mixed character in 
Hamlé@t, and the lights and shadows that are alternately falling upon 
the scene, and perplexing his vision of the several objects presented, 
which give rise to all those interesting events and conversations, that 
render this production such a noble delineation of those divers affec- 
tions and passions that actuate the human heart, and an unrivalled 
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Fowling. 


FOWLING. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET, BSQ., AUTHOR OF ‘THE FOREST WALK,’ ‘ SPEARING.’ ETC. 


‘ Yet this great solitude is quick with life ; 


And birds, that scarce have learned the fear of man, 


Are here.’ BRYANT. 


A morn in September, the East is yet gray ; 

Come, Carlo! come, Jupe! we’li try fowling to-day: 

The fresh sky is bright as the bright face of one, 

A sweeter than whom the sun shines not upon ; 

And those wreath’d clouds that melt to the breath of the south, 
Are white as the pearls of her beautiful mouth : 

My hunting piece glitters, and quick is my task 

In slinging around me my pouch and my flask ; 

Cease, dogs, your loud yelpings, you ’ll deafen my brain! 
Desist from your rambles, and how my train. 


Here, leave the geese, Carlo! to nibble their grass, 

Though they do stretch their long necks, and hiss as we pass ; 
And the fierce little bantam, that flies your attack, 

Then struts, flaps, and crows, with such airs, at your back; 
And the turkey, too, smoothing his plumes in your face, 

Then ruffling so proud, as you bound from the place ; 

Ha! ha! that old hen, bristling up mid her brood, 

Has taught you a lesson, I hope, for you good, 

By the wink of your eye, and the droop of your crest, 

I see your maraudings are now put at rest. 


The rail-fence is leaped, and the wood-boughs are round, 
And a moss-couch is spread for my foot on the ground : 
A shadow has dimm’d the leaves’ amethyst glow, 

The first glance of Autumn, his presence to show : 

The beech-nut is ripening above in its sheath, 

Which will burst with the black frost, and drop it beneath. 
The hickory hardens, snow-white, in its burr, 

And the cones are full grown on the hemlock, and fir; 
The hopple’s red berries are tinging with brown, 

And the tips of the sumach have darken’d their down ; 
The white brittle Indian-pipe lifts up its bowl, 

And the wild-turnip’s leaf curls out broad like a scroll ; 
The cohosh displays its white balls and red stems, 

And the braid of the mullen is yellow with gems ; 

While its rich spangled plumage the golden-rod shows, 
And the thistle viells stars to each air-breath that blows. 


A quick startling whirr now burst’s loud on my ear, 

The partridge! the partridge! swift pinion’d by fear; 

Low onward he whizzes, Jupe yelpsas he sees, 

And we dash through the brush-wood, to note where he trees; 
I see him! his brown speckled breast is displayed 

On the branch of yon maple, that edges the glade ; 

My fowling-piece rings, Jupe darts forward so fleet, 

While loading, he drops the dead bird at my feet: 

I pass by the scaurberries’ drops of deep red, 

In their green creeping leaves, where he daintily fed, . 
And his couch near the root, in the warm forest mould, 
Where he wallow’d, till sounds his close danger foretold. 


On yon spray, the bright oriole dances and sings, 
With his rich crimson bosom, and glossy black wings; 
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Fowling. 
And the robin comes warbling, then flutters away, 

For I harm not God’s creature’s so tiny as they; 

But the quail, whose quick whistle has lur’d me along, 
No more will recall his stray’d mate with his song, 
And the hawk that is circling so proud in the blue, 

Let him keep a look-out, or he’ll tumble down too! 

He stoops — the gun echoes — he flutters beneath, 

His yellow claws curl’d, and fierce eyes gldz’d in death: 
Lie there, eruel Arab! the mocking-bird now 

Can rear her young brood, without fear of thy blow; 
And the brown wren can warble his sweet little lay, 
Nor dread more thy talons to rend and to slay ; 

And with luck, an example I’ll make of that crow, 

For my green sprouting wheat knew no hungrier foe ; 
But the rascal seems down from his summit to scoff, 
And as | creep near him, he croaks, and is off. 


The woods shrink away, and wide spreads the morass, 
With junipers clustered, and matted with grass ; 
Trees, standing like ghosts, their arms jagged and bare, 
And hung with gray lichens, like iota hair. 
The tamarack here and there rising between, 

Its boughs cloth’d with rich, star-like fringes of green, 
And clumps of dense laurels, and brown-headed flags, 
And thick slimy basins, black dotted with snags: 
Tread softly now, Carlo! the wood-cock is here, 

He rises — his long bill thrust out like a spear; 

The gun ranges on him — his journey is sped; 

Quick scamper my spaniel! and bring in the dead! 


We plunge in the swamp — the tough laurels are round, 
No matter, our shy prey not lightly is found; 

Another up-darts, but unharm’d is his flight, 

Confound it! the sunshine then dazzled my sight ; 

But the other my shot overtakes as he flies : 

Come, Carlo! come, Carlo! I wait for my prize ; 

One more — still another — till, proofs of my sway, 
From my pouch dangle heads, in a ghastly array. 


From this scene of exploits, now made birdless, I pass ; 
Pleasant Pond gleams before me, a mirror of glass: 
The boat’s by the marge, with green branches supplied, 
From the keen-sighted duck my approaches to hide : 

A flock spots the lake; now crouch, Carlo, below! 

And I move with light paddle, on softly and slow, 

By that wide lily-island, its meshes that weaves 

Of rich yellow globules, and green oval leaves. 

1 watch them; how bright and superb is the sheen 

Of their plumage, gold blended with purple and green ; 
How graceful their dipping — how gliding their way, 
Are they not all too lovely to mark as a prey! 

One flutters, enchained, in those brown speckled stems, 
His yellow foot striking up bubbles, like gems, 

While another, with stretch’d neck, darts swiftly across 


To the grass, whose green points dot the mirror-like gloss. 


But I pause in my toil; their wise leader, the drake, 
Eyes keen the queer thicket afloat on the lake; 


Now they group close together — both bands — oh, dear! 


What a diving, and screaming, and splashing are here! 
The smoke-curls melt off, as the echoes rebound, 
Hurrah! five dead victims are floating around! 


But ‘cloud-land’ is tinged now with sunset, and bright 
On the water’s smooth polish stretch long lines of light; 
The headlands their masses of shade, too, have lain, 

And I pull with my spoil to the margin again. 
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SPECULATION: OR PETER SNUG’S ‘MOVEMENT, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE.’ 


THERE is something, after all, in a name, that has always struck us 
forcibly, in matters involving dollars and cents, or what is commonly 
called finance ; and it may be well, by way of preface, to call atten- 
tion to this matter; although it may have but little to do with the facts 
about to be stated, farther than to carry conviction to the minds of 
the skeptical. 

It is said, on very high authority, that ‘a rose by any other name 
will smell as sweet.’ This may be true, as regards roses ; but so sure 
are we, as respects men, that a name given in infancy has much to do 
with the future worldly destiny of its owner, that we deem it of the 
utmost importance that parents should ‘ look to it,’ especially those 
parents who hope to see their children prosper in the world. 

We put the question to you, gentle reader, whether, in the wide 
range of your acquaintance, either personal or by hear-say, you ever 
knew or heard of a person by the name of Algernon, Mortimore, 
Egerton, Frederick-Augustus, Eugene, Alonzo, and the like, who 
ever proved capable of earning a dollar, or whose note, on his own 
credit, was ever discounted ina bank? There is neither ‘ credit’ nor 
‘hard currency’ in such names. They may answer very well ina 
ball-room, or in poems and novels, and thus far are found useful. 
But in Wail-street, on Change, in Banks, any where, in fact, where 
things are weighed accurately, they are not worth a cent, and never 
have been, within our memory; and we never expect to see any 
change in this estimate. To give a boy, then, a fair chance, don’t 
trammel him with a name; call him, John, James, George, Thomas, 
Samuel, Joseph, Robert, or above all these, Perer. He may succeed 
with either of these names, and as he becomes old, slip into that 
metallic charm of recognition, ‘as good as old ‘ Johnny,’ ‘ Jimmy,’ 
‘Tommy,’ ‘Sammy,’ ‘ Josey,’ and ‘ Bobby ;’’ but to make sure of 
entire success, give him a name that never has yet failed, to our 
knowledge: cal] him Perer; teach him the simple rules of arith- 
metic, as far as the ‘ Rule of Three ;’ and that is all he will ask or 
require, in the shape of patrimony. 

It may be that a lame foot, a cock-eye, a hump-back, or an extremely 
ugly face, from childhood, may answer nearly as well; but to make 
assurance doubly sure, by all means call one of your boys Perer, and 
if you have more than one, keep as near to Peter as possible ; and if 
by accident Peter should die young, an instance, by the way, of rare 
occurrence, fill his place immediately, and never let a family grow to 
manhood without the advantages of that all-important name. So 
powerful is its influence on the energies of its possessor, that it will 
save even the most fanciful name from discredit, if permitted to 
stand first ; that is, you may ‘tack on’ to Peter almost any name, from 
‘ Augustus’ to ‘Alonzo,’ and it will save it from disrepute. Peter, in 
fact, is ‘like salt, preservative and conservative ; even salt, with all 
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its claims, fails to perform the superior duties of salt-petre. But to 
our story. 

It may be remembered that a few years since a serious misun- 
derstanding arose between England and the Dutch, at the period 
when Antwerp was invested by the French, and when old Cuassz 
defended himself so nobly in the citadel. It will not be forgotten, 
that at that time, also, our banks were paying specie; NicHotas 
Brppie and the Bank of the United States were in full feather; 
and money, in fact, was ‘as cheap as cat’s meat,’ and capitalists 
were put to their trumps to find profitable employment. Times, 
by the way, are never worse than when capital goes a-begging. 
It was at this particular period, that our eastern brethren were 
on the sharp look-out, and brushing the dust from their spectacles. 
Every arrival from Europe brought accounts of the ‘siege of Ant- 
werp.’ The Scheldt was blockaded, and John Bull was bringing 
into ~ richly-laden Dutch ships from Batavia, and holding them 
in ‘durance vile;’ while at the same time several large frigate- 
looking vessels, under Dutch flags, and deeply freighted with coffee 
and spices, took refuge in New-York, to await coming events. Every 
body, in fact, looked forward with strong hopes that maritime difh- 
culties were on the tapis; and Jonathan was ‘ wide awake.’ Such 
events could scarcely be expected to pass him like a summer’s cloud, 
and not excite his especial wonder. He thought he saw that good 
things were about to drop somewhere, and in such a case, he was 
unwilling that his dish should be bottom upward. At such a period, 
it is worth a journey on foot, to go ‘ down east,’ and see how matters 
move among men; how a word, or question, or opinion, is turned, 
and twisted, and scanned. It is at such a period, in a word, when all 
the old Peters are watched by the young Peters, and when a wink is 
as good as a nod. 

Well, it was at that identical time, when our hero, old ‘ Peter Snug, 
made ‘a movement,’ which furnished the matter for this history: we 
say history, not story, for it is all fact, and we pity the man who doubts 
it. Peter Snug had been, in his day, among the most active in his 
native city. He began when it was only a town, and lived to see it a 
city, and lives to hear it called, in its just pride, the ‘ Emporium.’ 
Long may he live, and if farther honors are in store for it, may he 
live toenjoy them! Peter Snug wasall his name implied. He was 
either born to it, or, thanks to his parents, he was most fortunately 
christened to it. He was rich, very rich; and of that happy class 
who acquire wealth without being charged by any with having ob- 
tained it by treading on other people’s toes ; a sure evidence that he 
obtained his riches by asking simply a contribution to his honest in- 
dustry, prudence, and sagacity. Peter had a pretty country place a 
few miles from the city, and there, of late years, he passed a portion 
of the hours of his leisure, if so they might be called, for he was as 
busy there as in the city, which he visited daily, and was as early in 
his office as the resident citizen. He was not exactly engaged in 
commerce at the time, but he was recognized as ready for any thing 
that looked reliable, if not for himself, at least for his sons, who were 
strung along the continent, from the homestead to the Creek nation. 
He was supposed, at least, to keep a close view of passing events : 
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hence, in the stirring times of that day, an inquiry or remark, or 
opinion of his, did not escape notice. On the arrival of every mail, 

he was watched with close attention; his track from the post-office 

to the insurance office, where he would retire to read his letter, 

would be followed by the seemingly casual friend, who would acci-* 
dently ‘drop in’ to inquire the news. 

On several occasions, he was positively seen to open letters dated at 
Antwerp, via London. He would give the dates, but gave no farther in- 
formation. He used to go on’Change, and ask freely concerning ‘news 
from Antwerp ;’ and his most pointed inquiries were such as con- 
cerned the ‘ probable continuance of the blockade of the Scheldt.’ . It 
was ascertained that so deeply was he interested in this matter, that 
he actually had extended his inquiries to Washington, and to the 
highest authorities there. What did all this mean? What could 
it mean, in fact, but that he had some deep-laid plan, involving vast 
speculations, dependent on the coming events? For days he spoke 
of foreign affairs only in connection with the Scheldt and Antwerp ; 
and although various questions were put to him touching Batavia, and 
coflee voyages, as connected therewith, the very disregard he appa- 
rently manifested, was only a stronger evidence to the querist that 
the Scheldt and Antwerp were the mere incidents to something 
deeper and more distant. There was no resisting the self-evident 
fact, that he must have something on foot of deep 1 importance, having 
positive connection with the blockade, which was a contingent, at 
least; but what ¢hat was, involved a puzzle. A man of millions, 
with a clear head, and a circle of sons, and one bearing his own name, 
and Peter himself a deep one, never known to waste time or words 

upon idle gossip; it was clear that something was on foot that was 
worth knowing. It was to clearly ascertain what this something was, 
that furnished the quid-nuncs with full | employment. They could not 
yet plainly see a chance of a ‘vy’ge,’ but the air was full of threat- 
enings and promise ; and to add to this, Peter Snug was stirring in 
the matter.. He answered no questions save such and in such a way 
as only led td a farther puzzle; the end and point of his inquiries 
being simply to ascertain from others when they supposed the blockade 
of the Scheldt would be raised, and what their opinion was of its 
probable continuance ; their last dates from Antwerp, from England, 
France, Russia, any where, in short, that spoke of Antwerp and the 
Scheldt, and the blockade thereof, would be inquired after by him with 
the greatest anxiety. 

It was on a Saturday, at the close of morning business, when a 
whole week of intense curiosity was coming to a close, that a circle 
of the active business men, who had agreed to ‘ go snacks’ in an 
operation, based on information obtained from Peter Snug, assem- 
bled by appointment, and on comparing notes, found that each had 
gone just as far as his associate, while all were sure, and unanimous 
in the belief, that something was to be ascertained worthy of their 
efforts; and so it was concluded that two or three of the shrewdest 
of them should follow Peter to his country seat, and under the guise 
of recreation, avail themselves of his hospitality, admire his improve- 
ments, and directly or indirectly worm out the actual cause and 
motive of his great anxiety concerning Antwerp and the Scheldt, 
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and the blockade thereof; and not to leave him till these facts were 
clearly ascertained. And so strongly was this duty imposed by some, 
that it was shrewdly suspected that a few of them, unknown to the 
rest, had already actually jumped at a conclusion, and acted on his 
own hook; and this suspicion may not have been groundless. Be 
this as it may, the deputation departed, and after an agreeable ride, 
‘dropped in by accident,’ justafter dinner. Peter always dined early, 
and never wasted time at the table: he was out on his grounds, 
The ‘ deputation’ walked into the parlor, by invitation of the ‘help,’ 
and looking around, one of the party discovered a small adjoining 
room, which bore the double name of office and library. He just 
looked in, from curiosity, and beckoning to his associates, they all 
entered. Here was ‘ confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ.’ 

On the table lay an open map, embracing Flanders and the Baltic; 
and strewed around on the same table, were various cuttings from 
newspapers, and newspapers themselves, all containing articles on 
the subject of the existing contest. And, as if farther to confirm 
and strengthen the suspicion, and to show that Antwerp was upper- 
most in all things, there lay on the table a book on fruit-trees, opened 
at the page ‘ Antwerp.’ One of the newspapers had evidently just 
been received, and of the latest date, from New-York, marked on 
the envelope, by the hand that had sent it, ‘ Latest news regarding 
Autwerp.’ -As this was not a sealed letter, and newspapers being 
considered ‘fair game,’ and not embraced ‘in the statutes,’ one of them 
took the liberty of opening it, and found it to contain what its super-, 
scription indicated, ‘ Latest advices from Antwerp.’ ‘What a cunning 
fox !’ exclaimed one. ‘ He knows, no doubt, every thing concerning 
the blockade, and has in his possession every information of the latest 
dates.’ ‘ No wonder,’ said a second, ‘ that he counts his millions, 
when we see how many sources of information he puts under requi- 
sition, when he makes a movement.’ ‘ Look here!’ added a third; 
‘he has here even tadles, showing the comparative range of the ther- 
mometer of all that region of country, and can tell to a day when the 
Scheldt will probably freeze over.’ And so, after interchanging their 
several convictions, they took a new departure, and traced our hero 
to his grounds. 

After a short walk, they found him busily engaged in superintending 
some workmen, who were preparing ground and digging holes along 
the suuny side of a high wall. He was exceedingly happy to see 
his city friends, and they as warmly reciprocated his kindness and 
cordial welcome. A few moments only passed, before the whole 
party were neck and heels in the stirring subject of the day, ‘ The 
siege of Antwerp, and the blockade of the Scheldt.’ ‘Upon the 
whole,’ says Peter Snug, ‘I have about come to the conclusion that 
that matter is pretty near the end of the bobbin; and as for England 
taking a hand in it, I do n’t see what she is to gain by capturing 
Dutch ships, and confiscating or detaining them ; for | suppose they 
are all pretty much insured at Lloyd’s, and in that case, England 
might as well be throwing gilders at Dutch glass-lights, to break them, 
In fact,’ said he, ‘ my last advices give me every assurance that the 
next arrival will bring me my Fruir Trees, and I’m ready for them, 
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Look here,’ he continued, ‘here I intend planting the pears, and there 
the peaches; they are all ‘ wall fruit,’ the finest fruit in creation, if 
they succeed ; and this | think is a grand position for them; don’t 
you think so ? And with this he drew from his pocket a parcel of 
letters, and among them the identical dates before alluded to; and 
one of the deputies, with green spectacles and side-lights,’ recog- 
nized the same letters he had before seen ina sly g glance at the New- 
sougiand Insurance Office, and which contained, as he supposed, a 

‘pro forma’ account of sales. They were now fr ankly read over, and 
proved to contain a list of sundry wall-fruit trees,’ peculiar to Ant- 
werp, and a long and accurate description of the mode and method 
of planting and trailing them. 

‘ By the year 1838, gentlemen,’ continued Peter Snug, ‘1’ll have 
great ‘pleasure i in giving you a bite of some of the finest fruit within 
twenty miles of Boston. But I have been confoundedly puzzled of 
late about this unfortunate interruption, and until within a day or two 
I was afraid that, what with blockades of the Scheldt by the English, 
and the investment of the citadel by the French, and old General 
Chasse’s stubbornness, some plaguy difficulty would grow up, So as 
to prevent my trees coming at all: but I believe it is now drawing 
to a close, and my son at New-York writes me that he is sure they 
will come by the ‘Susan and Caroline,’ expected to leave Antwerp 
on the fifteenth of this month. ‘Confound their folly!’ added he, 
‘ getting up troubles, just as my trees were packed, and ready for 
shipment ! I don’t know when I have been so much annoyed and 
puzzled. I would not miss having those trees this spring, for all the 
coffee ships England has detained ; and as for that old blockhead 
Chasse, he might know there was no resisting the French; then why 
on earth has he attempted it! Upon the whole,’ concluded Peter 
Snug, ‘I do n’t know that I ever before felt so sensibly the i importance 
of fre e trade, and no obstructions and blockades to rivers.’ 

Having said thus much, he turned and gave his workmen farther 
directions touching the depth of holes, and to be careful to supply a 
sufficient quantity ‘of garden soil, and then kindly invited his visitors 
to return to the ‘house, and take a dish of tea, as the sun was just 
beginning to get dust in its eyes. But strange say, although 
abundance of time permitted, they were all desirous to get back to 
town before mail closing, and as “early as practicable ; so they bade 
‘ good afternoon,’ and de *parted ; one chaise taking the road by the 
way of Cambridge, over the ‘ mill-dam road,’ and the other over 
Charles river ‘ free bridge.’ 

What their occupation was that night, or the next day, being 
Sunday, I wo n’t pretend tosay. It is presumed they went to church 
somewhere, although their usual seats were vacant; and it was re- 
ported, that sundry express-riders were seen passing to neighboring 
cities; and fora few days thereafter a considerable amount of re- 
sales were forced, and ‘ charters parties’ annulled, and excitements 
incident to unknown causes prevailed for nine days or more, ‘ hither 
and yon.’ 

About a month afterward, sure enough, ‘ alot of fruit trees,’ snugly 
packed in straw, arrived in the ‘Susan and Caroline’ at New-York, 
marked P.S. in a diamond, direct from Antwerp, and were forwarded 
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to their destination, about which time this story leaked out, and which 
would have been before told, but for the fear that private credit would 
have been shaken in quarters where injury might come unnecessarily. 
The only precaution Peter Snug acted on, and which he took occasion 
to hint to his sons, when inquiry was made of him, was: ‘ Do n’t trust 
So-and-so, till after you have had a taste of my Antwerp wall-fruit, 
by which time we shall all know the result of speculations that may 
have taken place, based on the siege of Antwerp, and the blockade of 
the Scheldt !’ 


WINTER. 


Tue chill, clear air, abroad, 
Tells us that Winter, with his storms, is here ; 
Look! — now through all the fields, and by the road, 
The snows are piled — how drear! 


We walk abroad: we hear 
No pleasant note come through the bright green woods ; 
There ’s not a single sweet sound for the ear, 

Through all the solitudes. 


*T is one unbroken waste, 
Far as the eye can scan the glittering snows ; 
Shrub, tree, fruit, flower — all that so lately graced 
The scene — in dead repose ! 


W ithin the hollowed hills, 
And the deep ravines where the spring floods roli’d, 
There, there is beauty — for the broad sun fills 
Those hollows with pure gold. 


And there, perchance, some bird, 
Wooed by the warm light from its shelter forth, 
ls for 4 moment seen, a moment heard — 

Yet not in joy, nor mirth. 


He rather seems to sing, 
As if he mourned the flowers and green leaves gone; 
The fresh light, and the glory of the Spring: 

The eve, and the gray dawn: 


A note not unlike those 
Which human hearts are sometimes known to breathe, 
When over human hopes the cold wind blows — 
Chilling them inte death. 


Yet, ’tisno sorrowing time ; 
The sweet Spring, and its breath shall come again ; 
The fields shall welcome back their gorgeous prime, 
The woods their welcome strain. 


And, in the mean time, we 
Will win this truth, and lay it on our hearts, 
That He who shall call back the Spring, shall be 
Our Spring, when earth departs. 
New- Haven, January, 1840. Wittiam Tompson Bacon. 





A Lay Sermon. 


A LAY SERMON. 


GN THE LOVE OF MONEY, POETRY, RELIGION, POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO THEATRES, ETC. 


‘Take on you to reform 
Some certain edicts and some strait decrees, 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth : 
Cry out on these abuses.’ SHAKSPEARE. 


History confirms the truth, that where man abides in multitudes, lux- 
ury and dissipation, vice and crime, will abound. New-York is said to 
be a very dangerous place in which to bring up young men. In this 
respect it is not much unlike other populous cities. It is true that 
the influence of evil companions, the temptations at every turn, and 
the snares in every path, often prove too alluring to be resisted by 
inexperienced youth. Fathers who tremble for the fate of their sons, 
should look to their own government; to the example which they 
show; to the lessons they inculcate, and to the amusements they 
permit, around the domestic hearth. ‘The surest guaranty for the 
industrious and virtuous life of a son, lies in the conduct of the father. 
Teach young men the value of female society, and instil into their 
minds a love of the fine arts: than these, nothing will more surely 
refine the feelings, exalt the mind, and subdue the heart from the 
gross impulses of its nature. 

We are a young people: there are few large fortunes among us; 
and the wealth of a family too often vanishes with the generation 
that amassed it. Happily we have no law of entail; happily,in many 
respects, while in some it may be a cause of regret ; but let that pass, 
since the genius of our institutions forbids all kinds of aristocracy. We 
must all make our own fortunes. Consequently, the characteristic 
of New-York is too deep a devotion to profitable pursuits, to be 
pleased with the fanciful. The false maxim that ‘7%me is Money,’ 
has turned many minds from the beautiful ideal to the sordid real. 
The love of mammon overshoots all that is lovely in nature, sound 
in philosophy, and sacred in religion. If we go to a wedding, the 
merchant, in the hour of mirth, talks of a new failure, and laments a 
pecuniary loss; if to a funeral, in the hour of grief, he predicts ex- 
ultingly a rise in the stocks ; if to the church, in the hour of prayer, 
his anxiety is, not for the salvation of his soul, but for the arrival of 
the steam-packet from Europe. The thirst for gain overwhelms 
every faculty of the mind. It would really seem that the sole aim 
and object of life is money making. Money, in this democratic land, 
is unjustly considered the only stamp of respectability. The mer. 
chant, or in other words, the money-maker, assumes that he is the 
head of society, the leader of fashion. With astrange contradiction 
of purpose, he will toil all day to make an hundred dollars, and in 
the evening spend a thousand, to outrun his neighbor in the wasteful 
race of fashion. Extravagance in living seems to be considered 
necessary, to keep up appearances. ‘This is rather a specious than 
a solid argument to prove our respectability. 

While the middle-aged and the old are thus engrossed, what les- 
sons can they possibly teach the young, that will tame the wild aspi- 
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rations of their hearts ¢ The allotted basins task may occupy the 

day, but the chase of pleasure will rule the night. If they have not 

a love of knowledge, if they have no resources for intellectual plea- 

sures, their spare hours will either hang heavily, or they will be wasted 

in unworthy amusements, that step by step lead to dissipation, and 
lastly to vice or crime. 

Encourage, then, in the young, we say again, a love of literature 
and the arts. He who has a taste for these, is happy; he has within 
himself a never-failing source of innocent and profitable amusement. 
We must all have excitement of some kind; the young, with warm 
blood and wild fancies, must have an outlet for the exuberance of 
feeling and passion; if it be not in mirthful recreations, it will be in 
vicious indulgencies. Poetry, painting, and music, exalt and purify 
the heart; and the approving smile of virtuous woman lifts us, in 
unalloyed content, above the tinsel of fashion, the glare of dissipation, 
and the romance of crime. It is not necessary, nay, it can never be, 
that we should all be poets, painters, and musicians ; if we are well 
studied in these beautiful arts, and feel delighted in the pursuit, it is 
enough. If we can point out their peculiar excellencies, and duly 
appreciate the power of the artist, it is a merit, second only to that 
of execution. 

How often do we hear it said, ‘1 have no time for these things.’ 
The answer is untrue. You have plenty of time, but no system in using 
it: it is misapplied and misspent. You sleep too much, you loiter, 
and dose, and dissipate, too much; you do not husband the odd 
minutes ; and these, summed up, make a large part of your day. Itis 
astonishing how much a man might accomplish, if he would employ 
the spare minutes of a week to some useful and profitable end. Not 
one, not having tried, would believe it. Will you, idle reader, try ? 
Take up a book, if you please, and ¢ry 2, only for a day, and you 
will amuse even yourself. Beside, the husbandry of time strengthens 
the mind, induces habits of thinking and reasoning. It teaches to 
analyze, compare, comprehend. ‘Thereby a young man, especially, 
is better fitted to pursue his business avocations with honor and 
descretion. 

Unfortunately, we have fewreaders of poetry; and unpoetical people 
aver, for man is prone to allege an unsound or insufficient reason for 
his want of taste, that no good verses are written now-a-days, and 
they cannot tolerate middling-good poetry. This is not a valid excuse, 
unless they will add, good poetry never was written. To entitle them 
to express any opinion on the subject, they should prove that they 
have read deeply, else their judgment is not worth a rush. In fact, 
though they may declare that this is a free country, and every man 
has a right to speak, we tell them they have no right to an opinion at 
all. He who is not competent to judge, or has not the means of 
judging, should never decide. 

If, as some allege, we have no good modern poetry, which at once 

I flatly deny, have we not the poets of other ages, whose works 
delight all who have an eye for the beautiful, an ear for the melo- 
dious, a heart for the tender ? All who can appreciate external nature, 
or comprehend the workings of the human heart? Have we not 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, and, living in his good old age, 
Wordsworth ? In our own country, have we not Bryant and Sprague, 
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even down to Emmons ond Marsh, and many a one of shows an hanne 
and an ornament to the land ! 

Many young men, who have hearts full of enthusiasm for poetry, 
painting, and music, are compelled to curb their feelings, in conse- 
quence of the position in which they are placed; for, were their 
aspirations known, the verdict is sealed: ‘ Guilty of nonsense ; never 
will be a man of business ; a visionary, nay, a fool.’ They might very 
possibly be discharged from the occupations by which they earn their 
daily bread. 

We live in a strange age, when a love of the beautiful and ideal is 
so misnamed. Yet if one riots in the mazes of fashion, we call him 
a gentleman ; if in the rounds of dissipation, a gay man; if be wal- 
lows in the sinks of iniquity, a wild fellow. We scarcely call an 
extravagance or avice by its proper name. We mince matters too 
much, and give to all sorts of unworthy or criminal conduct, too 
light an epithet. Does not this mincing disposition show the charac- 
ter of the age! If people will slur over, in gentle terms, that 
which is vicious and wicked, need we wonder that they contemn the 
fine arts, which ennoble and refine, elevate and exalt! Suppose a 
young man, a merchant ora clerk, no matter which, devoted the time 
not necessarily required by business, to the pursuits of literature 4 
A certain class would call him worthy, industrious, studious. But in 
Wall-street, among those whose god is gold, if they heard it said ‘ he 
is worthy,’ ten to one they would ask, ‘How much is he worth ? Indus- 
trious? ‘How much does it produce?’ Studious? ‘Ay, em nonsense, 
that will never bring hima cent.’ Every thing is calculated by the 
standard of money; every thing is valued by ‘what it will bring in 
the market. 

Weare in hopes, however, that this sordid feeling is slowly passing 
away. We perceive a slight indication of a more healthy tone in the 
community. There is already some taste and talent among the mer- 
cantile circles, although the possessor, unless he be rich, hides it, save 
from achosen few. ‘There are some merchants, who, instead of sell- 
ing their souls to mammon, neglecting the education of their chil- 
dren, and all domestic affairs, improve their fancy, and cultivate their 
minds. They do not imagine that every idle hour spent, in the sordid 
acceptation of the term, is so much money lost ; for time, with them, 
is not computed by dollars and cents. Time is NOT money. 

The Mercantile and the Mechanics’ Libraries are working much 
good — honor to their founders ! — and the new generatiou of mer- 
chants, for they will spring from the members of these praiseworthy 
institutions, will in time instil a finer, purer, nobler feeling among 
their class. The various literary, musical, and philosophical societies, 
and the numerous lecturers, are all imparting athirst for knowledge, and 
opening the door to wisdom. We hope to see the day when igno- 
rance will be a synonyme with vice, and when excellence in the arts 
will be an ornament to the character of a merchant. We might 
name several gentlemen among ourselves, engaged daily in the pur- 
suit of business, who are an honor tothe land. We might also refer 
to older times, and other countries, for illustrious examples of excel- 
lence in literature among merchants. 

There is not a more certain entidote to dissipation and vice, than a 
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love for the fine arts. And those who say that they unfit the mind 
for business, assert what they cannot prove ; what we most unequi- 
vocally deny. Itis popular, and it is certainly most laudable, to be 
religious, if actuated by sincerity and faith. A large portion of the 
community devote much time, as well as money, to their Christian 
duties. Does this unfit their minds for business $ Some carry their 
notions to such an extreme, that they will not employ a clerk, or even 
take a boarder, unless he is pious; and some hold out an inducement, 
when in search of employment, that they belong to a religious family. 
Barbers, to get custom on week days, shut their shops on Sundays. 
Does piety unfit the mind for trade! No one will venture so boldly 
as to say it does. 

The mild and meek precepts of the religion of Jesus are taught 
in the sublimest of poetry. ‘The prophets, inspired by God, wrote 
in the most poetic language man everread. A parable in the Bible 
is what the poets call an episode. The Most High surely approved 
of poetry, else he would not have taught the world in the loftiest 
verse. His wisdom is delivered in language the most figurative, and 
illustrated by knowledge still the most occult. It is a remark often 
made, that from the pure fountain of Holy Writ the poets have drawn 
their sweetest inspiration. It is asserted, that until Wiclif published 
his version of the New Testament, the first in the English tongue, 
poetry was almost unknown in England ; and when the James’s Bible, 
that which we daily consult, appeared, a class of poets arose, the 
noblest, the purest, the sublimest, that England ever saw; poets, 
whose brilliant outpourings the world has never since equalled. 

As another preventive to dissipation and vice, I would recommend 
young men to visit the theatre ; not to see French dancers and Italian 
buffoons; not to hear mock heroic melo-dramas, and vulgar farces, 
which, after the Restoration, the vitiated taste of Charles introduced 
from France; but to see comedy and tragedy, the productions of 
the great poets of the Elizabethan age, and those who have since 
emulated them. I may be told that the stage is immoral, indecent, 
obscene. Grant it, if you please. Who made it so? The people. 
It is in the people to restore the theatre to its primitive purity and 
decorum. Managers, to make money, must cater for the public taste ; 
just as merchants change the style and pattern of their merchandise, 
to suit the fashion of their customers, or to attract by novelty. If 
full boxes applauded the productions of the purest comic and tragic 
muse, and if empty benches stared at fustian melo-dramas, and silly 
farces, managers would soon discover where their interest lay, and 
reform it altogether. If objections be made to some gross expres- 
sions and incidents in the plays of the old dramatists, we answer, the 
fault was not theirs ; it was that of the age in which they lived. We 
may easily prune them, if necessary, though by doing so, we emas- 
culate their noble lines. In olden days, they were plainer of speech 
than we are, but not less virtuous in heart. In fact, we have just 
reversed things ; they talked, we sin. Why should the cnnocent be 
offended with mere expressions? It is knowledge that raises ob- 
jections. 

Again, a portion of the theatre is appropriated to a class of people 
whom we shall not name, and another is used to sell intoxicating 
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draughts. This, I willingly confess, is a serious evil, which ought to be 
corrected. Let the public frown upon managers who permit such 
things within their walls; make it an object to them to remove the 
cause of this complaint ; ‘end we shall soon see itdone. The people 
are sovereign, and must be obeyed. 

If I have a religious reader, let him not start in horror at my 
recommendation ; but let him, with unprejudiced mind, calmly weigh 
the whole matter. Let him take a large and liberal view of the sub- 
ject, and then pronounce judgment. He who judges from a limited 
knowledge, or from sectarian feelings, generally arrives at most in- 
correct conclusions. If he assume that his rule of conduct is the 


standard of honor, propriety, and truth, he is, to say the least, a very 


weak man, and his ignorance is much to be pitied. If he only is right, 
whether in morals, politics or religion, how many thousands and tens 
of thousands are wrong! Let him ask his own heart these ques- 
tions: ‘Am I right!’ ‘ What does the host with whom I differ, say ? 
Perchance he may answer himself thus: ‘I may be wrong; let me 
examine minutely; I am wrong.’ I ask that all who differ from me 
in my recommendation of the theatre — and opposition arises almost 
invariably from religious feeling — should inquire seriously into the 
origin of the drama; should consider of the virtue it has inculcated, 
the patriotism it has enkindled, and the spirit of liberty it has ani- 
mated ; and then he may not deem our approval so very monstrous. 
Opposition to the stage, from religious zeal, is not a modern invention ; 
it is as old as the palmy days of Greece. The first opposition to it 
arose from the fact, that the poets of that land, departing from the 
original purity of the drama, mocked the gods, which grieved the 
pious, and introduced personalities that offended the rich. 

Were it material to our plan, we might quote history, and prove 
that the drama had its origin in religion, in the festival of Bacchus. 
When our Saviour was upon earth, ‘the drama existed in full health 
and vigor at Rome ; and in his Holy Word, nothing is said against it. 
On the contrary, the apostle Paul has quoted froma Greek tragic poet 
a passage familiar to every man.* Milton is our authority, and he 
wrote, not for the stage, but lived at a time when puritan zeal had 
shut the doors of the theatres. We might prove, also, that after the 
revival of letters, religion re-established the drama ; that pious fathers 
both wrote and acted plays, to teach people the doctrines of the 
gospel. We might show that high mass of the present day is not 
unlike the drama of the ancient Greeks. Shakspeare, the poet, the 
undisputed poet, borrowed from Holy Writ not only some of his 
noblest language, but also several of his most interesting incidents. 
In a word, we might as soon change the nature of man, as obliterate 
his love for the drama. It is a part of his very existence, tolove the 
representation of high heroic deeds, and the caricature of human 
folly. All people, civilized or rude, love such sights, whether their 
theatre be the cart of Thespis, or the forest of the Indians ; : or their 
building be like the old Globe, or the modern Park. 

What cannot be overthrown, a wise people should endeavorto amend 
and improve. Colden, in his history of the Five Nations, says quaintly 


* See I Corinthians, chap. xv., verses 32 and 33. 
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enough, asif he had really discovered a new truth, that the Indian dances 
and festivals in our own back woods, prove that a taste for the drama is 
inherent with man; that they show the origin of the drama. Judging 
from them, he argues for antiquity. The fact is, nobody disputes that 
the drama is as old as the formation of society. Before a theatre was 
built, or a play written, people had both tragic and comic represen- 
tations; but like other independent democrats, they had their own 
taste and way in acting them. Let us cite a case at home. A large 
class of people, who, from conscientious scruples, or rather religious 
feelings, would on no account enter a theatre, have flocked to Niblo’s 
garden. What did they see there, but a theatre, a regular one, with stage, 
scenery, and all their appurtenances to boot? Upon that stage were 
acted plays, exactly the same as are nightly performed at the Park, 
and sumetimes by part of the same actors. What is the difference, 
then, between Niblo’s and the Park? Why simply this, Niblo calls 
his a place of amusement, a garden; the Park is called a theatre. 
What wonderful magic there is in a name! 

Again, a celebrated vocalist appears at the Park; a certain class of 
people will not go near that building, much less enter within its doors. 
Now mark : that vocalist has finished her engagement, and is induced 
to give concerts at the City Hotel. All the world, that never would 
have heard her in the theatre, now flock to the concert-room, and are 
delighted to rapture, to ecstacy, with the same songs that she-sung in 
the theatre. Does the fact, that in one instance the sweet songs are 
sung in a theatre, and in the other, in a concert-room, alter the cha- 
racter, or improve the morality, of the songs? If it be the name of 
the Park Theatre that causes all this horror, why then let us build a 
new house, and call it a saloon, a temple, or a tabernacle, but by no 
means a theatre: give it any name but that ! 

All extremes are tyrannies. He who would bar the doors of the 
theatre, or tear the building down, would do as manifest a wrong as 
the infidel, were he to shut up or demolish the churches. The one 
act would just be as unlawful as the other. We may resume this 
subject in another number. 


ee 


SONG OF THE FAIRIES. 


O’er the meadow and the river, | Therein dew-drops sweetly dreaming, 
O’er the forest and the ocean, Wait we till the sun goes down, 

When the stars of midnight quiver, __—‘Till the golden stars are gleaming, 
And the sweet winds are in motion; O’er the valley and the town : 


Till the sweet night winds awaken, 
And the long reeds bend and shiver, 

And the large farch leaves are shaken, 
O’er the breast of wild, deep river. 


All night long we fairies pass, 
Sipping heaven’s delicious dew 

From the herbs and tender grass, 
And the wild grapes, soft ant blue. 


Mirrored in the sedgy fountain, Tripping forth, while moonlight blesses 
Where the wild-bird sweetly sings, Hill and stream, and lake’s blue bosom, 
In the thicket on the mountain ; And the wood-girt wildernesses : 
Where the gentle sunbeams shimmer Dance we, till the stars grow dimmer, 
On the brow of lulling billow, And the lovely day is dawning, 
And the bright-eyed flowrets glimmer Till the sweet wild fountains glimmer 
Underneath cold rock and willow : In the crimson sheen of morning.- 
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Where the crimson berry swings, | Then, from bud and closing blossom, 
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HEAVEN’S LESSON. 


Heaven teacheth thee to mourn, thou fair young bride; 
Thou art its pupil now. The lowest class, 

The first beginners in its school, may learn 

How to rejoice. The sycamore’s broad leaf, 

Kiss’d by the breeze, the humblest grass-bird’s nest, 
Murmur of gladness, and the wondering babe, 
Borne by its nurse forth in the open fields, 

Learneth that lesson. The wild mountain-stream, 
That throws by fits its gushing music forth, . 

The careless sparrow, happy even though frosts 
Nip his light foot, have learn’d the simple Jore 

How to rejoice. Mild Nature teacheth it 

To all her innocent works. 


But God alone 
Instructeth how to mourn. He doth not trust 
His highest lesson to a voice or hand 
Subordinate. Behold! He cometh forth! 
A sweet disciple; bow thyself, and learn 
The alphabet of tears. Receive the lore, 
Sharp though it be, to an unanswering breast, 
A will subdued. 


And may such wisdom spring 
From these sad rudiments, that thou shalt gain 
A class more noble; and advancing, soar 
Where the sole lesson is a seraph’s praise. 
Oh ! be a docile scholar, and so rise 
Where mourning hath no place. 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE IRON FOOT-STEP. 


‘Wauat may this mean, that thou, dead corse! again 
Revisit ’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous!’ 


Most families, I believe, have their traditionary ghost story ; 
which, when narrated to the group that gathers round the wintry 
fire-side, excites, according to the age and character of the listeners, 
terror, sympathy, doubt, incredulity, or ridicule. Still it continues 
to be told, even by those who are urgent in their disavowal of 
belief in supernatural appearances: the story is kept alive, and 
recollected in after life; for the bias is a strong one of the mind, to 
dwell even on the shadows that pertain to that world of untried being, 
which approaches toward us with its slow and noiseless, but irre- 
sistible and overwhelming, movement. 

I remember in my youth to have listened with my whole heart to 
the following remarkable incident, as one which had undoubtedly 
occurred a few years before in the Island of Dominica. 

During a season of great mortality among the inhabitants of that 
island, in the year , a veteran Scottish regiment was stationed 
upon the high bluff of land that forms one point of a crescentular bay, 
and overlooks the town and harbor. Inland, toward the east, a small 
plain extends itself; while on the west and north, which is nearest 
the shore, and almost overhanging it, were several long one-story 
buildings, hastily erected of wood, for the accommodation of the 
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officers of the corps, and consisting all of three or four rooms on 
each end, with a piazza on the side toward the sea, extending the 

whole length of the structure, and forming a shaded and agreeable | 
promenade during the earlier part of the “day. The rooms opened 
upon the piazza, ‘and communicated with each other by means of a 
side door, which was occasionally left open for the freer circulation 
of air. 

In one of these barracks were quartered three officers of the regi- 
ment, Major Hamilton, Captain Gordon, and a third whose name I 
cannot at this moment recall. Major Hamilton’s apartment was in 
the centre. He had lost a leg in the service, and usually wore a 
wooden pin, or stick, shod with iron; and being an alert man, fond of 
exercise, used to walk up and down this piazza for hours together, 
stopping occasionally at Gordon’s door or window, and sometimes 
looking in at that of the other officer, exchanging a cheerful word with 
them as they sat each in his apartment, endeavoring to beguile the 
time with dressing, reading, writing, thoughts of promotion, of home, 
and of a speedy and happy return to Britain. 

The sound of the Major’s step was peculiar. It was only the blow 
given by the iron ferule at the end of his wooden leg that was heard ; 
for, although a stout man, he trod lightly with the remaining foot, and 
heavily only with the wooden substitute, which gave forth its note at 
short intervals, as he paced to and fro, so regularly, that there was a 
certain pleasure in listening to it. 

Sounds that strike the ear in this measured way, affect us more 
than others. The attention becomes engaged, and they grow em- 
phatic as we listen. The calker’s hammer-stroke, as it flies from 
the dock-yard of the busy port, across some placid bay, into the 


green and peaceful country, is an instance of this truth; the songster 
has it, in the line, 


‘His very step hath music in’t, 
When he comes up the stairs ;’ 


and the gentle Lamp felt it, when he said of his physician, that 
‘there was healing in the creak of his shoes,’ as he approached his 
apartment. Associated with this measured movement of the Major, 
was his deep cheery voice, that made light of danger and difficulty ; 
whether on the field of battle, or as now amid the sickness, which, in 
mockery of the beauty of tropical skies and scenery, was devastating 
the colony at this melancholy period. 

This sickness proved fatal to several officers of the regiment, and 
after some time, Major Hamilton was taken down with it. It was a 
fever, attended with delirium. The Majer was confident of recovery ; 
and indeed, from the great equanimity and happy temperament of 
his patient, his physician had hopes almost to the last. These, how- 
ever, were not destined to be realized. He expired the seventh day 
after he was seized, while endeavoring to speak to his friend Captain 
Gordon, and was buried under arms at sunset of the same day. 

Now it was on the second night after this mournful event, that Gor- 
don, having retired to bed rather later than usual, found himself unex- 
pectedly awake. He was not conscious of any distressing thought or 
dream, which should have occasioned this shortened slumber, and as 
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he commonly made but one nap of the night, and his rest had been 
latterly broken by the kind offices he had rendered his comrade, he 
was half surprised at finding himself awake. He touched his re- 
peater, and found it only past one o’clock. He turned on the other 
side, and composed himself afresh. Thoughts of his friend came 
over his heart, as his cheek reached the pillow, and he said : ‘ Poor 
Hamilton! Well, God haye mercy upon us!’ 

He felt at the moment that some one near him said ‘ Amen!’ with 
much solemnity. He was effectually roused, and asked, ‘ Who is 
there ? 

There was no reply. His voice seemed to echo into Hamilton’s 
jate apartment, and he then remembered that the door was open that 
communicated between the two rooms. He listened intently, but 
heard nothing save the beating of his own heart. He said to himself, 
‘ It is all mere imagination,’ and again endeavored to compose him- 
self, and think of something else. He laid his head once more upon 
the pillow, and then he distinctly heard, for the first time, the Major’s 
well-known step. It was not a matter to be mistaken about. The 
ferule sound, the pause for the foot, the sound again, measured in its 
return, asif all were again in life. He heard it first upon the piazza, 
heard it approach, pass through the door from the piazza into the 
centre apartment, and there it seemed to pause; as if the figure of 
the departed were standing on the vther side of that open door, in the 
room it had so lately occupied. 

Gordon rose. He went to the window that opened upon the 

iazza, and looked out. The night was very beautiful; the moon 
had gone down; the sky was of the deepest azure, and the low dash 
of the waves upon the rocks, at the foot of the bluff, was the 
only thing that engaged his notice, except the extreme brightness 
and lucidity of a solitary star, that traced its glittering pathway of 
light toward him, across the distant waters of the ocean. All else 
was still and reposeful. ‘It is very remarkable!’ said he; ‘I could 
have sworn [heard it!’ He turned toward the door that stood open 
between the two rooms. The Major’s apartment was darkened by the 
shutters being closed, and he could distinguish nothing inside it. He 
wished the door were shut, but felt a repugnance at the idea of closing 
it; and while he stood gazing into the dark room, the thought of 
being in the presence of a disembodied spirit rose in his mind; and 
though a brave man, he could not immediately control the bristling 
sensation of terror that began to possess him. He longed for the 
voice of any living being; and though for a moment the idea of ridi- 
cule deterred him, he determined on calling up the officer who occu- 

ied the other apartment. 

He passed out on to the piazza, and as he approached the other 
extremity of the building, the sentinel on duty perceiving him, pre- 
sented arms. 

‘Have you been long stationed here ? said Captain Gordon. 

‘Half an hour,’ was the reply. 

‘Did you —did you happen to see any one on the piazza, during 
that time 2’ 

‘I did not.’ 
Gordon returned at once to his room, vexed with himself for having 
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been the sport of an illusion of his own brain. He closed his door 
and window, and went to bed. He was now thoroughly awake, and 
had regained, as he thought, entire possession of his faculties. ‘My 
old comrade,’ said he, ‘what could he possibly want of me? We 
were always friends — kind-hearted, gallant fellow that he was! No 
man ever was his enemy, except upon the field itself. Why should 
I have dreaded to meet him, even if such an event could possibly be? 

And _ yet, so constituted are we, that a moment or two after this 
eourse of thought had occupied his mind, he was almost paralyzed 
with dread, by the recurrence of the some well-known step that now 
seemed pacing the dark and tenantless apartment. He even fancied 
an irregularity in it, that betokened, as he thought, some distress of 
mind ; and all that he had ever heard of spirits revisiting the scenes 
of their mortal existence, to expiate some hidden crime, entered his 
imagination, and combined to make his situation awful and appalling. 
It was therefore with great earnestness that he exclaimed : 

‘In the name of Gop, Hamilton, is that you?’ ! 

A voice, from the threshold of the communicating door, addressed 
him in tones that sank deeply into his soul : 

‘Gordon, listen, but do not speak to me. In ten days you will 
apply for a furlough; it will not be granted to you. You will renew 
the application in three weeks, and then it will be successful. Stay 
no longer in Scotland than may be necessary for the adjustment of 
your affairs. Go to London. Take lodgings at No. —, Jermyn- 
street. You will be shown into an apartment looking into a garden, 
Remove the panel from above the chimney-piece, and you will there 
find papers which establish the fact of my marriage, and will give 
you the address of my wife and son. Hasten, for they are in deep 
distress, and these papers will establish their rights. Do not forget 
me! 

Captain Gordon did not recollect how long he remained in the 
posture in which he had listened to the spirit of his departed friend ; 
but wheu he arose, it was broad day. He dressed himself, and went 
to town ; drew up a statement of the affair, and authenticated it by his 
oath. He had had no intention of quitting the colony during that year ; 
but an arrival brought intelligence of the death of his father, and of 
his accéssion toa large estate. Within the ten days, he applied fora 
furlough; but such had been the mortality among the officers, that 
the commanding officer thought proper to refuse his request. Another 
arrival having however brought to the island a réinforcement for the 
garrison, he found the difficulty removed, upon a second application, in 
three weeks. He sailed for Scotland, arranged his affairs, and intended 
immediately afterward to have proceeded to London. He suffered, 
however, one agreeable engagement after another to retard his depar- 
ture, and his friend’s concerns, and the preternatural visit that he had 
received from him, were no longer impressed so vividly as at first 
upon his mind. 

One night, however, after a social party of pleasure, he awoke with- 
out apparent cause, as he had done on the eventful night in Dominica, 
and to his utter consternation, the sound of the Major's iron step filled 
his ears. 

He started from his bed immediately, rang up his servant, ordered 
post-horses, and lost not a moment upon the way, until he reached 
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the house in Jermyn-street. He found the papers as he had expected. 
He relieved the widow and orphan of his unhappy friend, and estab- 
lished them as such in the inheritance to which they were entitled 
by his sudden death ; and the story reaching the ears of royalty, the 
young Hamilton was patronized by the Queen of England, and early 
obtained a commission in the army, to which he was attached, at the 
time this tale was told to me. 

It is also known that Captain Gordon rose very high in his military 
career, and was throughout his life distinguished as a brave and 
honorable officer, and a fortunate general. Joun Wares. 


















THE CITY BY THE SEA. 








‘My forefathers’ ashes repose by the waters of the Illissus ; my home is of Neapolis; but my 
heart, as my lineage, is Athenian.’ Last Days or Pompeii. 





Crownep with the hoar of centuries, 
There, by the eternal sea, 

High on her misty cape she sits, 

Like an eagle! fearless, free! 











And thus in olden time she sat, 

On our morn of long ago; 
*Mid the roar of freedom’s armament, 
And the war-bolts of her foe. 







Old Time hath reared her pillar’d walls, 
Her domes and turrets high ; 

With her hundred tall and tapering spires, 

All flashing to the sky. 







Shall I not sing of thee, beloved! 
_ My beautiful! my pride! 

Where thou towerest in thy queenly grace, 
By the tributary tide ? 







Oh! swan-like crestest thou the waves, 
That enamored round thee swell ; 

Fairer than Aphrodite, couched 

On her foam-wreathed ocean shell! 













Eyer, amid this restless hum 
Resounding from the street, 

Of a thronging, hurrying multitude, 

And the tread of stranger feet : 








My heart turns back to thee, mine own! 
My beautiful! my pride! 

With thought of thy free ocean wind, 

And the clasping fond old tide: 











With all thy kindred household smokes, 
Upwreathing far away, 

And the gay old bells, that pealed as now, 

On my grandsire’s wedding day: 








To the green graves, and truthful hearts, 
Oh! City by the Sea! 

My heritage, and priceless dower, 

My peerless one! in thee. Mary E. Hewrrt. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S WIFE. 





BY GRACE GRAFTON. 





Amone the myriads of steam-boats that sailed on the western 
waters, plying between Louisville and New-Orleans, was one large 
and splendid vessel, which invariably carried more passengers, espe- 
cially lady-passengers, than any of her numerous competitors for the 
patronage of the public. 

The ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ as this noble boat was called, had excel- 
lent accommodations ; fine state-rooms, beautiful cabins, pretty 
carpets, elegant hangings, large mirrors, and all those attractive embel- 
lishments that win the eyes of the fair. Yet in all these arrange- 
ments, the ‘ Lord of the Isles’ was not superior to other vessels of 
her class. Then wherefore did she attract such bevies of beautiful 
passengers? The owners gave thanks to her commander, and he 
was a fine looking fellow, and one of the pleasantest men in the world ; 
always had a healthy color on his sun-burnt cheeks, and a good-hu- 
mored sparkle in his dark gray eyes ; nor was an oath oven heii to 
escape his handsome, good-natured mouth. He kept an admirable 
table, according to the taste of the west, and was moreover a widower, 
and was allowed to be a universal favorite, from the senator’s lady 
who honored the ‘ Lord of the Isles’ with her portly presence, down 
to the poor white chambermaid, whose husband had run away, and 
left ‘her to what she alas! felt to be the degradation of earning an 
honest livelihood, by being civil to her superiors. She flounced her 
dresses, and screwed her thin, wiry hair into every fashionable twist 
of which it was capable, and looked sadly above her station; but 
civil, very civil, she had to be, or she would not have sailed twice on 
board the ‘ Lord of the Isles.’ 

Now this boat had been laid up for a season at low water; but 
when the freshets came down, she was up for New-Orleans again, 
and as usual, freight poured in, and her berths were all engaged. 
She was on the eve of departure, and among several ladies who came 
on board over night, the captain himself was observed to show one 
lady in, and hand her to the ladies’ cabin, while the tall chamber- 
maid followed, carrying a band-box, and leading achild. There was 
nothing singular in this; but it did seem strange, when this lady 
might have selected the best berth on board, to see her establish her- 
self in a state-room that was quite objectionable. 

‘T hardly think you will like this state-room, ma’am,’ said the cham- 
bermaid, turning up her nose, and pointing to a door in the vicinity ; 
‘it is so near I could show you to one more forward, that is 
not positively engaged.’ 

‘Never mind, Mrs. Tompkins; thank you ; it will do very well for 
me,’ said the lady, smiling: ‘if you will be so good as to hand me 
that carpet-bag, and the small trunk from the ladies’ cabin.’ 

She is a pretty, pleasant creature, after all,’ thought the chamber- 
maid. ‘Mrs. Tompkins,’ too, instead of ‘ Betsey, Betsey!’ ‘Chamber- 
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maid! chambermaid !’ — yelling out, as some of these would-be fine 
ladies do, who come on board. She’s a lady, that’s certain.’ 

‘ Is thege any thing else I can do for you, Mrs. Hartwell ? said Mrs. 
Tompkin in her most obliging manner, as she turned to leave the 
state-room. '» 

No, Mrs. Hartwell had no orders to give. She was so fortunate 
as to need very little assistance from those about her. The next 
morning, when the passengers and visitors flocked on board, she was 
seated in the ladies’ cabin, with quite a domestic air about her; her 
needle-work on the table, an open book in her hand, and a little girl 
of six years old: beside her, dressing and undressing a large wax 
doll. There was nothing peculiar in this lady’s appearance, to attract 
observation ; and yet she could not but perceive that her fellow pas- 
sengers took the liberty of staring at her most unmercifully. She 
was pretty, to be sure, very pretty, and remarkably well dressed ; had 
a fair hand and small foot; but there was nothing in her tout ensemble 
to excite attention. Perhaps they were examining how het hair was 
arranged, or the make of her fashionable morning dress. Presently 
she stepped into her state-room, and then the whisper went round : 

‘I say, chambermaid — Betsey, Betsey — who is that lady, who 
makes herself so much at home on board ?’ 

‘Why, did n’t you know, ladies ?’ said Mrs. Tompkins ; ‘ why that 
is the captain’s wife, and this is her first trip.’ 

‘Captain Hartwell married!’ cried a number of voices; ‘ well, he 
has been sly about it! And that is her step-daughter, I suppose ; 
aay little dear!’ And then all eyes were turned upon the child and 
ner doll. 

These remarks went round ina circle of acquaintance gathered in 
the after cabin; some friends who were going down together, and 
others they met on board unexpectedly, bound for the same port, and 
a party of Louisville ladies, who were admiring the boat, and taking 
leave of their friends. But now the town’s-people received warning 
to go on shore ; and sighs, and kisses, and good-byes, and good wishes, 
were mingled in haste. And soon the regular, loud puffs of the high 
pressure engine were heard, as the vessel moved off into the stream, 
gave a proud sweep in front of the town, and shaped her course for 
the mouth of the canal. But some difficulty occurred on entering it. 
It matters not here who was to blame. I can only aver, that the boat 
swerved in the powerful current, which there sweeps over the Falls 
of the Ohio, and which threatened to suck her on to a bed of rocks, 
from which she could not have been got off under along delay. As 
it was, she grazed the bottom with a hollow, grating sound, and gave 
a lurch, slight certainly, but enough to give fear to the faint-hearted. 
In a few moments, however, she was brought to her course, and went 
bravely itito the canal, while fifty tongues were ringing changes on 
the adveriture. The chambermaid in particular was heard to describe 
the scene in twelve different ways, to those who had seen it with their 
own eyes, before they were fairly through the canal, ending every 
time by declaring, with a shudder, that ‘a little more, and the boat 
would have been floating bottom up down the falls!’ When the co- 
lored steward heard this, he looked at the black waiter with a wink 
and a grin, and muttered ‘Fiddle-faddle !” 
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; Well, I dachine | ” eied the chennai, with a strong expres- 
sion of nausea in her countenance, ‘if I ain’t so sick of them nasty black 
apes, that I don’t know what to do!’ And turning away geornfully, 
she pursued her walk on the guards with a young woman Who came 
on board as nurse to one of the lady passengers, and was gow quieting 
a fine infantin herarms. The chambermaid went on to descant upon 
the dangers of such accidents as they had just escaped, and of the 
awful catastrophes befalling steam-boats in general; ‘and I have 
always heerd say,’ continued she, ‘ that it’s a bad homen to get such a 
scare, just at the first start ; there an't never no good luck comes after.’ 

‘A bad beginning makes a good ending, and all’s well that ends 
well,’ said a low, hoarse voice, coming from some invisible quarter, 
as the chambermaid felt her dress twitched slightly, as by some in- 
visible hand. 

Looking round, she found that the voice and the hand came from 
the window of the captain’s state-room, and belonged to the singular 
looking person of a large mulatto, who now addressed the chamber- 
maid in a hoarse whisper, as he protruded his great woolly head and 
short thick neck through the window. 

‘Who was that a-talking about bad homens !— ’cause it’s the 
wust thing any body can do. Talk of bad luck, and it ’ll bring it 
right down upon you, as sure as the d—1. ‘Sides, it discorriges the 
people, and makes the passengers so plaguy fidgety. Wust thing you 
can do. Best talk about something else.’ 

‘I hear you, Steven,’ said the chambermaid ; ‘let alone my dress, 
will you, before you drag the gathers out; and do say what you are 
doing in there: 1’ve sot all to rights.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Mrs. Tompkins; every thing is as nice and as neat as 
your pretty hands can make it; but you know I lets nobody touch 
these ’ere but myself,’ and he held up a pair of shining boots, ‘nor 
brush the captain’s clothes, nor nothing ; and see what I’ve found,’ 
continued he, drawing back, and placing a delicate pair of lady’s 
shoes in contrast beside the boots he had been polishing ; ‘I found 
"em strapped on the captain’s trunk, under his big coat.’ 

‘Oh! what dear little shoes !’ exclaimed the nurse, in a soft voice, 
borrowed from her fair employer ; ‘ whose are they ? 

‘ They must be Mrs. Hartwell’s, to be sure,’ said Mrs. Tompkins ; . 
‘and of all the little feet, she must have a little the littlest.’ 

‘ The captain’s picked out a raal beauty, has n’t he ?’ said Stevens. 
‘I wonder if she ’s as pleasant as she looks.’ 

‘I reckon you ’’d know ina minute, if you was only just to speak 
to her,’ answered the chambermaid : ‘she has the sweetest, politest 
way with her; though 1 never seen her till yesterday, I am sure no- 
body can’t help liking her.’ Saying which, Mrs. Tompkins left the 
window, and the mulatto muttered to himself: 

‘ Yes, ma’am ; I reckon it will be best for every one on us to like 
the captain’s lady ;’ while Mrs. Tompkins addressed her companion : 

‘ Now that yellow man,’ said she, ‘is engaged as cook, and he has 
no more occasion to black them boots, nor to touch them things, than 
Ihave; but there are such fools in the world, you know, and he is one 
of ’em.’ - 

The subject of this remark now came out of the cabin, stooping 
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as he passed dhrniiite the dutie, to sininitinibeliadas his detwhse and 
adroitly edging himself aside, to avoid encountering the passengers 
with his burly proportions ; and then the nurse was heard to utter an 
exclamation : ‘ La me! Mrs. Tompkins ! — why the man has only got 
one hand, and that his left hand! I declare, I don’t see how he con- 
trives to get through his work at all. If my right hand was gone, I 
should give up.’ 

‘Lord bless you!’ cried the chambermaid,‘ big Steven can do 
more with that left hand of his, than half these lazy blacks can do 
with both of theirs; and of all the men to fight, when once he gets 
provoked! He’ll grab hold of a fellow with that one hand, and hold 
on like a vice, while he pummels him with his stump of a right arm.’ 

‘Well, if that does not beat all!’ said the other: ‘ why I never 
heard the like !’ 

This interesting colloquy was interrupted by a call on the nurse, 
from the mother of her young charge; and Mrs. Tompkins, too, has- 
tened to the ladies’ cabin to attend to the multifarious wants and orders 
of her employer, which, like that of most chambermaids in public 
places, is truly a many-headed monster. 


* Tue ‘ Lord of the Isles’ had cleared the canal; her commander 
had transacted the business which detained her a short time at Ship- 
pingport; and now fairly started on her voyage, was industriously 
paddling her way through the clear waters of the Ohio, toward that 
broad and muddy stream, which, with its thousand tributaries, swells 
onward on its mazy course, to disgorge itself, by many a sluggish 
outlet, into the stormy gulf of Mexico. 

Among the numerous passengers, some few, some very few, were 
gazing with interest from the burricane-deck on the beautiful banks 
that adorn one of the finest rivers in the world. The ‘ Knobs’ of 
Indiana were still visible, but as these receded from the view, bluffs, 
and inlets, and waving woods, were passed in rapid succession. But 
few gave thought to these. Some paced the deck with hurried 
strides and contracted brows, as though the velocity of steam naviga- 
tion was all too slow for their impatience to reach their journey’s 
bourne. Others were gathered in knots, discussing the state of the 
times, or laughing at the broad jests of some noisy Kentuckian. Here 
and there some idler might be seen, resting his long limbs in the 
shade, with his chair thrown back, in tie uncooth position described 
by more than one English traveller, while with the aid of his pen- 
knife he was lazily ridding his teeth of the remains of his dinner, or 
perchance paring ‘his nails, a8 the case might require. Within, books 
and cards divided the attention of gentlemen on the one hand, and 
black-legs on the other; all mingled, a heterogeneous throng, in the 
close companionship of a steam-boat. 

The ladies, with few exceptions, were invisible, and stranger still, 
inaudible. A warm sun anda good dinner, with the addition of 
fashionable novels, had made them sleepy, and the ladies’ cabin pre- 
sented a drowsy sceue of listless Janguor. With dresses loosened, 
shoes cast off, ane hair dishevelled, there were several who seemed 
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to breathe only to yawn, or to gasp out complaints against the heat of 
the weather, and the closeness of the cabin. 

‘ Shall [ open another window, ladies ? asked the chambermaid. 

‘Ah, do!’ said one, faintly. 

t No, pray |’ whispered another; ‘my child is asleep here, and it 
might be the death of him.’ 

The eyes of the opponents met, but they wete too sleepy to look 
displeased. 

Mrs. Hartwell now appeared from the state-room, where she had 
been reading beside her little step-daughter, who was asleep, and 
looking round with a fresh, bright countenance on the listless throng, 
she seated herself, and went on with her book. But yawning is in- 
fectious, and drowsiness is catching ; and she presently found herself 
stretching, and rubbing her eyes; so she walked out inte the open 
air, to shake off the lethargy that was creeping upon her. Witha 
handkerchief tied over her head to keep her curls quiet, and a parasol 
raised against the sun to keep her fair face from tanning, she stood 
on the guards, looking intently at the dark forests on the Kentucky 
shore, close under which they were sailing. Perhaps she was think- 
ing of her distant home, or of what had been the home of her childhood, 
and comparing its ‘ tenants of the grove’ with those giant trees, that, 
raising their huge trunks in upright and lofty independence, like the 
young republic to which they belong, might seem to defy eve the 
steady enmity of time, if low at their feet you did not descry the 
mouldering remains of their ‘rude forefathers,’ over which sad Na- 
ture, pining over her fallen works, spreads a fantastic pall of velvet- 
like moss, and gay-colored lichens, to hide their grim decay. 

‘What think you of the woods of old Kentuck !’ said a kind voice 
at her side, as a kind hand drew hers within his arm, and led her to 
a seat in the shade. 

‘I have scarcely spoken two words to you since you came on board,’ 
said Captain Hartwell, ‘ but I have thought of you; especially when 
the boat had like to have got into difficulty in the current, above the 
falls.’ 

‘Oh! .when you were so full of business? You should not have 
thought of me then.’ 

‘Don’t you know, Cecilia, that it always does me good to think of 
you? If 1 am in danger, it gives me courage ; if 1 am in difficulty, 
it gives me sense to get out of it. And now,tell me truly, were you 
much frightened ? 

‘ To say the truth, then,’ replied Cecilia, ‘I do not feel as if any 
thing could frighten me, as long as I am near you; but in that case, 
I did not see any positive danger to apprehend.’ 

‘There was none,’ said the captain; ‘that is, nothing of personal 
danger. All I feared, was loss to the owners from the delay, and 
some injury the boat might have sustained. Iam glad to find,’ he 
continued, after a pause, ‘that you are not one of those screaming 
fair ones, who take fright at a shadow, and make ‘ confusion thrice 
confounded,’ in case of real peril.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure,’ said Cecilia, laughing ; ‘you have not seen 
me tried yet. If théfe were any serious cause of alarm, you cannot 
tell how I might behave.’ 
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‘My dear girl,’ said her easel seriously, ‘I hope to heaven I 
never shall see you tried; but you know, for I have told you, the 
many dangers of navigating these rivers; the dire mischances to 
which the ‘commanders of steam-boats are exposed, and of which you 
must share the risk, when you are with me; and you know my idea 

of what. a captain’s wife ought to be, and how, especially in case of 
trouble, of whatever kind, her conduct may reflect credit, or the con- 
trary, on her husband.’ 

‘I believe I understand you,’ said Cecilia; ‘ and I think you may 
rely on my behaving pretty well on common occasions ; but as to any 
remarkable display of heroism, I am too—too—too much of a 
simpleton.’ 


‘Too young, and too delicately brought up,’ added her husband. 


‘Oh! can that soft and gentle mien 
Extremes of hardship learn to bear, 

Nor sad regret each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 


You see I have not forgotten our pretty song; but I hope never 
to see your heroism brought into requisition, nor your powers of en- 
durance, to such a degree as to make you regret the scenes which 
you have left for me: but in my own experience, which has not been 
small, | have observed women of refinement and cultivated under- 
standings rise superior to trials under which others of vulgar habits 
and inferior minds have displayed the impatience and petulance of 
spoiled children.’ 

‘I have heard my father say the same,’ observed Cecilia; ‘and 
thet women need, fully as much as men do, strong good sense to guide 
them through their difficulties; and therefore he marvels at the 
slender opportunities usually afforded us for the improvement of our 
reasoning faculties.’ 

‘All men would think the same,’ resumed Captain Hartwell, ‘ if 
they knew their own interest. While, from mistaken ideas of false 
delicacy and false refinement, they encourage imbecility and affecta- 
tion in the younger and fairer portions of your sex, they forget that 
these lovely play-things are born to exercise a powerful influence 
over the character of man, through all the most critical part of his 
existence ; from the cradle up through the glowing years of way- 
ward and passionate youth, till middle age finds him coolly depre- 
cating the folly and the weakness of the unfortunate sex he has done 
his part te spoil and to degrade, and without scruple consigning their 
old age to scorn and neglect ; and thus a kind of counteraction is es- 
tablished, by which the sexes mutually i injure each other, and impede 
the progress of moral improvement.’ 

Mrs. Hartwell thought there was some hope while so many indi- 
viduals remained willing to make a fair estimate of women’s stand- 
ing in society. The misfortune was, she said, that too many of their 
champions stepped on dangerous ground, touching the political 
equality and moral independence of those to whom Nature herself 
has denied the power of competing with man on the’ great arena of 
life ; while the same benign mother has placed in her heart far wor- 
thier sources of delight, in his love and confidence. 
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‘I believe we are talking metaphysics,’ said Cecilia, stopping short, 
with a smile and a blush; ‘I must pause before I get beyond my 
depth.’ 

. If the champions you speak of would take good care to do the 
same,’ said her husband, laughing, ‘they would stand a better chance ; 
or at any rate, might hope to escape the sneers of the ignorant, and 
the censures of the wise and the good; but ‘they commit the fatal 
error of venturing ‘ beyond their depth.’ ’ 


One morning, at early dawn, the door of Mrs. Hartwell’s state- 
room opened softly, and Mrs. Tompkins entered. 

‘ You said you wished to be woke up early, ma’am,’ whispered the 
chambermaid, ‘if we was nigh the Mississippi; so I just looked in 
to tell you we shall be out of the mouth of the Ohio in about ten 
minutes, if you’d like to put on your things, and come ondeck. The 
captain ’s up there already; and it’s one of the prettiest mornings 
you ever see.’ 

Mrs. Hartwell had scarcely time to make a hasty toilet, before 
she heard a tap at her window, and looking out, saw Hartwell on the 
guards, waiting to attend her, and with him she soon mounted to the 
upper deck. Many of her fellow passengers laughed at the idea of 
the captain ’s wife rising before the sun, to look at the Mississippi ; 
‘as though she would not see enough, and too much, of that great, 
long, muddy river, before she reached New-Orleans, beside having to 
go all the way up again, on her return trip!’ There was, however, 
something of a traveller’s curiosity about Mrs. Hartwell; and she 
was not willing to let pass that first opportunity of beholding the 
broad and beautiful Ohio pay its tribute to the yet mightier stream. 
With silent and absorbing interest, she watched the progress of the 
boat, as it gradually exchanged the bright waves of the river it was 
leaving, forthe turbid waters of the Mississippi; and in the gray light 
of morning, she looked up the great bend of the river, and down over 
its watery expanse, until she could have fancied it was some dim lake 
she was entering, on whose dull, amphibious shores, man, with appa- 
rently strange perversity of taste, but in fact to indulge his darling 
pursuit of gain, raises his paltry towns, where bar-rooms and grocery 
stores are the only flourishing establishments, and forlorn plantations, 
where girdled timber is the most conspicuous crop. 

The scene quickly changed, as with rapid progress they ploughed 
their way through the mighty current ; and now the sun was up, and 
shed as glorious a light on those tame shores as he ever bestowed on 
the romantic highlands of the Hudson; and yet with all the cheer- 
fulness that his early beams impart, even to such desolate scenes, 
Mrs. Hartwell could not forbear exclaiming, ‘Oh! what a wretched 
habitation !’ as the ‘ Lord of the Isles’ drew near the shore, and lay 
to at a wood-yard. 

‘ What a wretched habitation !’ she repeated, addressing her hus- 
band, as she pointed out a poor log hut, the only building on the pre- 
mises. It stood on the bank, a little above the river; and though 
there was a small ‘clearing’ round it, there was neither garden nor 
fence to give it the appearance of being secluded or protected from 
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the unreclaimed wilderness that stretched far behind, down into im- 
measurable swamps, the abode of hordes of beasts of prey, and veno- 
mous reptiles; and from which mosquitoes ascend in clouds, and 
malignant vapors creep forth insidious. 

Mrs. Hartwell had seen few such establishments, and felt curious 
to take a nearer survey of its domestic arrangements ; so while the 
deck passengers and the ‘ hands’ were carrying in wood, she went on 
shore with the captain, and after a short walk up the sloping bank, 
found herself before the rude door-way of the poor wood-cutter’s 
home. The cabin was raised on piles a few feet from the ground, 
that in case of the river’s rising, the water might flow under the house 
instead of into it, and steps therefore were necessary, by which to 
gain the entrance. These were formed of two roughly-hewn logs, 
the uppermost of which had sunk on one side from its original posi- 
tion. It gave promise of an uncertain footing, as well as an alarming 
stride between it and the door-sill, on which, as it happened, a little 
urchin now appeared, attempting to descend backward. The one 
nondescript garment of coarse ‘homespun’ in which this little indi- 
vidual was semi-clothed, remained round his body on the door-sill, 
while the sun-burnt legs, and small dirty feet, dangled, 


*‘ Anxious in vain to reach the distant step.’ 


His cries called the attention of a little girl who was standing on the 
bank, gazing at the steam-boat. 

‘Mammy "’ she cried, ‘ look here! If there bai n’t Jeff. comin’ out 
of the house backward, all by his self; and he can’t reach the door- 
step, to save him!’ 

‘ Take him down, then, can’t ye, Cynthy, and fetch him right here,’ 
called the mére de famille, at the top of her voice. But before Cyn- 
thia reached the door, Captain Hartwell had picked up the child, and 
was carrying him toward his mother, a sickly, dowdy-looking woman, 
in a scanty dress of homgespun, with a large sun-bonnet of the*same 
material, who was now engaged in the pretty, rural occupation of 
milking acow. but there was nothing at all in accordance with the 

‘poet’s or painter’s imagination of such a scene. Indeed, lovers of 
the pastoral and the picturesque might search the wide tracts of the 
Mississippi valley in vain for a single personification of the trim waist, 
tidy skirt, rosy face, and plump, bare arms of a rustic milk-maid. The 
poor women who there perform the office, with all the endless drudg- 
ery belonging to the life of a backwoods-woman, pay dear for the 
blessed privilege of independence which their husbands enjoy, as 
they gird round them their hunting-shirts, and stalk, rifle in hand, as 
free as the wild game they pursue, through forests of which the 
proudest noblemen in Europe might envy them the possession. 

It might be that some such thoughts were passing through Mrs. 
Hartwell’s mind, for the scene was new to her, and she stood contem- 
plating it in silence, while her husband deposited his dirty little bur- 
then beside the no less dirty mother, nor left him till he had seen him 
contented with a pannikin of new milk. 

‘There!’ said he, with a smile, as he returned to his wife, ‘ that 
was all the little fellow wanted. I am interested, you perceive, in 
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keeping him quiet, or the milking will be over too late for us; and 
he pointed to big Steven, who was now seen hastening up the bank, 
with a pitcher in his hand, and basket under his arm. 

‘Good mornin’, missis,’ quoth Steven, addressing the milk-maid ; 
‘han’t you got no eggs, nor butter, nor nothin’ for me to put into this 
‘ere basket ? 

No: the woman declared, in a lazy drawl, that the plaguy varmint 
had run off with all her chickens; there was ‘ ne’er a one left but the 
old rooster, as know’d how to take care of his self; and as for butter, 
she had not made out to make none since the dry weather sot in, in 
July.’ But she had been slowly distilling the new milk with one hand 
into a tin cup, and turning it thence into a dingy-looking pail at her 
side; the cook bargained with her for that, and transferring it to his 
pitcher, was hastening toward the boat again, when a shrill outcry, 
round the corner of the cabin, electrified the whole party. The cow 
kicked up her heels, and looked ready to make the experiment of 
jumping over the moon, while the bereaved old rooster took refuge, 
with an inglorious squall, on the top of a stack of fire-wood ; the 
woman pushed back her sun-bonnet, in the extremity of amaze- 
ment, while the young ones clung to her skirts, squealing : 

‘Oh, mammy ! — Lor, mammy! — look at the b’ar! —the b’ar! If 
there bain’t the big b’ar a-runnin’ loose !’ 

And sure enough, a formidable black bear, with a collar round his 
neck, and a chain dangling therefrom, came shambling toward the 
astonishing group. 

Captain and Mrs. Hartwell ran forward, knowing, in the cries that 
alarmed them, the voice of their little daughter Anna, who had 
accompanied them from the boat. She had been making an explor- 
ing expedition round the log-cabin, when the bear, which was 
chained to a tree at the edge of the wood, broke loose, and approach- 
ing the child in a manner more familiar than agreeable, upset her 
with his fore-paws, and passed on hastily to we the acquaintance 
of a grim-looking mongrel mastiff, that was tifeatening an attack in 
the rear; while half a dozen lesser curs rushed in from all quarters, 
and mingling their barkings and snarlings with the yells of the 
children, raised a perplexed and deafening din. 

As Steven ran back to the spot, he saw the Captain raising his 
child, who in falling, having struck her face against the stump of a 
tree, her nose and mouth were bleeding, and she was truly a rueful 
spectacle. The cook laid this to the account of some injury the 
bear had done her, and his choler rose. Setting down the pitcher 
of milk, and overturning it as he sprang forward, he threw himself 
on the bear, and seizing the collar with his redoubtable left hand, 
held him at arms’ length, till someadlers from the wood-yard ran to 
the rescue, rifle in hand, and the —-_ of the animal lagged lazily 
up the bank, declaring that ‘the critter warn’t dangerous, no how, 
if folks did n’t be so darn’d scary, thagait sort o’ put mischief into the 
critter’s head.’ 

‘There, Jack, I told you so!’ ‘ Look what he’s done, daddy !’ 
‘See what he’s been at, neighbor!’ reiterated the several voices of 
his wife, children, and friends, as they pointed to poor little Anna’s 
bleeding and disfigured countenance. 
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‘Twasn’t the b'ar did that!’ said he, staring incredulous, ‘I 
know’d he would n’t hurt nobody,’ he continued, with a satisfied air, 
after ascertaining the truth. ‘ Little missy there hurt her own face. 
She was running like mad, I reckon, caase she was scared, and 
pitched right ag’in a stump. The b’ar could not help that,’ he con- 
cluded, with a laugh, which, seen rather than heard, revealed his 
tobacco-stained teeth, and the huge quid on which they had been 
performing. 

‘It was the bear helped push me down,I know,’ sobbed little 
Anna, ‘ for I felt his great nasty paws on my back!’ 

‘ Never mind, Miss Annie,’ said Steven, coaxingly, as he lifted the 
little girl in his arms, to carry ber back to the boat: ‘Do n’t fret, my 
pretty beauty; we ‘ll go back and have some nice new milk for 
breakfast.’ Steven stopped short, for lo! the pitcher was broken, 
and his treasure of new milk ‘ watered the plain, as Paddy has it. 

‘If that big rascal was killed and made into bacon,’ said the cook, 
shaking his right arm pugnaciously toward the bear, ‘and if his 
owner was sarved the same, it would be a good thing for the steam- 
boats on the Massissippi, | reckon ;’ and farther venting his spleen, 
by kicking the fragments of his pitcher in the same direction that 
his would-be fist had been brandished, he very good-humoredly 
descended to the boat, comforting little Anua with promises of good 
things in store for her. 


A sricut day was drawing to a close, and the fitful wind which 
had been driving the autumn leaves in capricious eddies across the 
river, or scattering them in golden showers upon its surface, died 
away as the sun went down, and left a heaviness in the atmosphere, 
which gathering into thick clouds, threatened a night of unusual 
darkness, if not of storm. 

Let me dwell for a moment on the scene through which the ‘ Lord 
of the Isles’ was now moving for the last time. Let me hang on 
the last rays of the sun, which then looked his last on the beautiful 
boat, or rose only to behold her a sinking and disabled wreck. Her 
commander was standing near the wheel, and his wife had seated 
herself apart, to study undisturbed the features of a scene so new to 
her. On one side, a recent growth of cotton-wood was springing up 
on the low shore, to the very edge of the still, shallow water; on the 
other, large forest trees, their roots laid bare by the ‘ vexed tide,’ 
were spreading their giant arms over the curling ‘ boils’ and eddies, 
as though preparing for the plunge that sooner or later must over- 
whelmthem. Lower down, this sweeping current set strong om the 
point of a low island, and there deposited enormous piles of drift- 
wood, which lying on the narrowsstrand in tangled masses, mingled 
logs and boughs of dead timber with the live brush-wood, while 
fallen trees, and sticks, and poles, of every size and shape, were still 
rolling in the stream, or gradually embedding themselves on a low 
sand-bank, forming above the head of the island. In the midst of 
these, lay the wreck of a large flat-boat, upon which a turkey-buz- 
zard sat solitary, as though mounting guard over the rutnous scene. 

Above the influence of all these eddies and counter currents, the 
‘Lord of the Isles’ moved steadily across the river, and entered the 
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narrow channel between the island and the shore. On either side 
dark woods lined the banks, and mingled their shadows in the water, 
adding to the obscurity of the twilight hour, and even at noon- 
day excluding the full light of the sun. There was something in the 
scene that rather resembled the narrow inlet of some sequestered 
lake, than a portion of the Mississippi, that much-frequented, though 
trackless thoroughfare. The steam-boat broke through straggling 
boughs of the water-willow, in her progress, and scared flocks of 
small birds from their sylvan haunts; while the red-headed wood- 
pecker was disturbed from his evening meal on a log of decayed 
timber at the water’s edge. Ina few minutes they reached the 
lower eud of the island, where the broad current of the river again 
opened before them, now smooth as a mirror, and reflecting as 
faithfully the purple hues left by the sun upon the thickly-gathering 
clouds. These, too, faded away, and night came on, still and dark ; 
so still, that each snort of the engine resounded down the edge of the 
forests, and seemed magnified into an impetuous roar; and so dark, 
that little was discernible beyond the misty glare round the boat, 
reflected from its numerous lights. To the experienced eye of the 
pilot, indeed, as he stood aloft at the wheel, the course of the river 


was far off visible through the gloom, as well as the dim outline of 


the wood against the cloudy sky. 

In the cabins, all was silent. The passengers had retired to rest, 
and confident in the prudence and skill of the captain and his officers, 
slept profoundly; or if an anxious eye now and then opened and 
peered out into the darkness, it soon closed again, content with the 
quietness that reigned around. Thus midnight found all sunk in 
their first deep sleep, except the officers at their posts, and the 
hands employed about the machinery and the fires. 

This stillness of the elements, this profound repose of the sleepers, 
was disturbed by a shock, a thundering crash, that might break any 
rest, but the last which ‘knows no w aking.’ ‘Lhe passengers, as with 
one accord, started from their berths, with a dreamy, instinctive 
sense of pressing danger. There was a sudden hurrying and tramp- 
ling to and fro, and a "confused murmur of many voices mingling in 
hasty exclamations and hoarse imprecations; in questions that no 
one paused to answer, and cries of alarm that passed unheeded. 
The only remaining light was overturned and extinguished in the 
tumult that followed; and as all rushed to the door-ways, they 
encountered each other with violence, or fell headlong over the 
furniture ; and in the blind zeal of self-preservation, grappled with 
eac.: Obstacle as with a mortal foe. Then came another crash, and 
the boat groaned and trembled ; and louder grew the din of voices, 
more clamorous the cries of terror; and a set of half-dressed, bewil- 
dered mortals crowded out, to learn with certainty the full and dire 
extent of the impending danger. 

To the officers on watch, and those engaged in the fore part of the 
boat, it was only too evident that the vessel: was lost. She had 
struck on a snag, and being driven forward by the full power of the 
steam, it had forced its way through every obstacle, until it pierced 
the boiler deck, where the long log appeared, slanting up between 
the chimnies. They were now in deep water, not far from the 
VOL. XV. 
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middle of the stream, in one of its wie bends, and the first eniaine 
was to run the vessel on shore, without a moment’s delay. ‘Shove 
her in to shore'’ ‘Shove her in to shore!’ was shouted on all sides; 
but the strokes of the engine died away suddenly, and it was thought 
that the water, which was pouring in, had reached the fires, or that 
some injury had disabled the machinery. No doubt remained that 
the case was a desperate one, and many a strong man there would 
have thrown himself into the river, and sought immediate safety by 
swimming to shore; but the intense darkness, the danger of the 
unknown currents! Oh, it was like plunging into the grave ! 

There was but one chance left —the small boat: it was lashed 
up at the stern, and thither rushed the panic-stricken crowd. This 
wild impulse had been anticipated ; to explain in what manner, [| 
must go back in my story a few minutes, or rather seconds — a few 
brief seconds of agony and suspense. 

When the vessel struck, Mrs. Hartwell was among the first who 
felt the fatal shock. She had been quieting little Anna, who was 
ill and fretful, and was awake, therefore, and had her full senses 
about her at the moment. [From the violence of the concussion, and 
the crash and confusion that immediately followed, she felt sure that 
something dreadful had happened; and fear came upon her, but 
with it came the spirit and the power to rise above it. She darted 
from the state-room with the child in her arms, and gave her in 
charge of the chambermaid, Whom she discovered by the light of the 
lamp in the ladies’ cabin. The woman was wailing and wringing 
her hands; and after silencing her with earnest gestures, Mrs, Hart- 
well leading the way, dragged her after her through the door, which 
she locked on the eutside ; then turning to the chambermaid, she 
spoke quietly and distinctly, though her voice trembled, and when 
she laid her hand on the woman’s arm, it was as cold as marble. 

.‘ Mrs. Tompkins,’ she said, ‘ we must secure the boat, before any 
of the people take possession of it. It may be the means of saving 
all our lives. Do you stand close by me, and take care of my little 
girl; do not scream, nor cry, to frighten her, and you shall be among 
the very first to go on shore.’ 

Theirs was an upper cabin, and withim a few feet of the outer 
door hung the boat with its lashings. Unfastening the rope, so that 
a yard or two hung loose, she wound it tightly round her arm, 
and clasping it with her delicate hand, resolved to hold it, if possible, 
against all odds, until her husband cametotake the command. This 
was done before the passengers became aware of the extremity of 
their danger; but the captain saw at a glance that all was lost, but 
the lives of those committed to his care; and to preserve them, by 
every effort in his power, was now his only object. On his first mate 
he could entirely depend ; and on him he called to go with him aft, 
and take command of the small boat. Handing him a pistol, he 
desired him to use it, if necessary, to intimidate any who offered 
violence to his orders. ‘More than a hundred lives,’ he continued, 
‘ depend upon our exertions: in God’s name, let us endeavor to save 
every one!’ ; 

The cook, too, had been ordered to run aft with a torch; and as 
Hartwell and his mate reached the stern, the light appeared casting 
a fitful glare over the water, and glancing faintly against the woods 
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on shore, to reach which was now the sole desire of every breast. 
It shone over the waters, and threw an uncertain light round the 
sinking vessel, and over the groups clustering on her deck, and 
crowding the guards, and revealed to Captain Hartwell’s eyes a 
sight that almost unmanned him. 

His wife was literally defending the boat against two or three 
cowardly ruffians, from the deck, who, by alternate threats and 
persuasions, endeavored to make her quit her hold. She had run 
out in her night-dress, and her hair, which had escaped from her 
head-gear, was waving in long tresses round her shoulders; and as she 
dared her assailants to use violence, one small white foot was advanced 
with an air of firm resolve, and she looked as one might fancy the 
Lady of Douglas did, when she desperately barred the door with her 
arm against the assassins of her king, as though she would rather 
it were severed from her body, than give up her trust. 

‘My brave girl!’ replied the captain, ‘keep the command a 
moment longer, till I heave these villains overboard !’ 

‘I can settle them, Sir; jist leave them to me, if you please, Sir,’ 
said Big Steven, as he disposed of his torch in a place of safety ; and 
seizing one with the gripe of a Hercules, he dexterously dealt 
another a blow on the temple, which the sufferer ever after believed 
to have come from the heavy knob of an oaken stick, or the butt-end 
of a pistol. 

Need it be stated how the captain, pistol in hand, held the panic- 
stricken passengers in awe, while the boat, under command of the 
mate, was seen, crowded with ladies, shooting toward the shore ; 
how it returned, and returned again, until all were saved ? 


‘I sHALL never remember that affair, without mortification,’ said 
Mrs. Hartwell to her husband, as they were afterward talking the 
matter over. With some surprise, he inquired why. 

‘To think,’ said she, holding down her head, while her eyes filled 
with tears, ‘to think how I stood, bare-foot and exposed in my night- 
clothes, before all those people !’ 


‘ My dear girl!’ cried her husband, catching her in his arms, ‘I 
never saw you look so beautiful !’ 


THE NAUTILUS. 


Wuewn we behold this tiny creature sail, 
Upborne and flowing on the buoyant tide, 
Expand the lucid sheet to catch the gale, 
And pump the waters from its leaky side ; 
Or, curious, see it dip its filmy oar, 
And spread its pearly shell across the wave, 
Desert its hull, a shipwreck on the shore, 
Or the deep caverns of the ocean brave ; 
These various instincts wonderful appear : 
Yet far more strange, when in this fact we find, 
That hence was taught the mariner to steer, 
To stretch the canvass, and invoke the wind ; 
he mxpustry thou deign st to man impart, 
May he improve, and use with tha heart. 
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PASSAIC: 


A GROUP OF POEMS TOUCHING THAT RIVER, 


BY FLACCUS. 


‘On could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, ws it is my theme; 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full.’ 


DeENHAM. 


TALE THIRD. 


THE WORTH OF BEAUTY: OR, A LOVER’S JOURNAL. 


CANTO I1-—FIRST LOVE. 


* Oh who can tell what cause had that fair maid 
"!'o use him so, that loved her so well ? 
Or who with blame can justly her upbraid 
For loving not ?— for whocan leve compel ?’ Spenser. 


MrnE is no tale of venture bold, 

Of reckless quest of faine or gold ; 

Of passion’s dark, erratic course, 
Through guilt and ruin to remorse; 

Of brunt defied, of bloody war, 

Or hazards cleared in travel far, 

On slippery steeps, or treacherous seas, 
Where summers scorch, or winters freeze. 


Oh! ye that seek for such, forbear ! 
My theme will never charm your ear: 
But if there be who pleasure find 

To trace through peril’s path the mind, 
Wherein no personal pain nor strife 
Gilds while it hazards limb and life; 
If such there be, whose feelings move 
At tale of simple, real love, 
Ungraced with danger, wreck, or wo, 
Save such as love must ever know, 
The love of our ignoble time, 
Unmet, or seldom met, in rhyme; 

To such, at least, ny quiet strain 
Not wholly will appeal in vain. 


Yet though no steel my form hath marred, 
Think not my heart hath ’scaped un- 
scarred : 
Tho’ with no wounds my flesh hath bled, 
1’ve spilt the blood that eyes can shed: 
Yes! pangs have cut my soul with grief 
So keen, that gashes were relief: 
And racks have strained my spirit-frame, 
To which the snap of joints were tame; 
And battle. strife itself were nought, 
Beside the inner fight I’ve fought. 


Though other than my native sod 
My feet, untravelled, ne’er have trod, 
Yet have I roamed through every change | 
Of clime the wandering heart can range: | 
From boy hood’s home of bloomy bowers, | 
(The haunt of sports anddreamy hours, | 





By sweet rose-buttons all adorned, 
Youth’s tender blossoms yet unthorned, 
Whose prickles, if their down were such, 
Bent pointless to my gentlest touch,) 

To manhood’s rasmel belakte I roved, 
And many a pang and peril proved. 


Oh! homeof peace! now mine no more, 
For love’s dim-seen and purple shore 

Did | forsake thy bowers of ease, 

And brave the might of passion’s seas ; 
And shattered in my earliest gale, 

Have floated, rent in helm, and sail, 

O’er billows tossed, o’er billows stilled, 
W here’er the way ward winds have willed: 
Now sent south-wandering to the sun, 
Where tempests rush, and thunders stun, 
Wheretropic skies, even when at rest, 
Fret into feverish flame the breast ; 
Now by the currents of disdain 
Whirled backward to the icy maing 

To pine long nights of chilling wo, 
More deep than polar winters know. 


Bloom of the earth! my pride, my bane, 
My spring of rapture, and of pain; 
sright Beauty! — child of starry birth, 

The grace, the gem, the flower of earth: 

The damask livery of Heaven, 

To earth for choice apparel given, 

From its own stores of rosy light: 

A sample sent to tempt our sight, 

That brimming fount of light to gain, 
Whose drops are all it deigns to rain; 
But ah! whose drops so gem the air, 
And shed such rain-bow tintings there, 
It seems as if some angel-hand, 

To mark it with the owner’s brand, 
Had in that fount its pencil dipped, 
And every work of Nature tipped ; 
Which, at the master-touch, illumes, 

And all the barren landscape blooms. 
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As morning clouds of chilly gray, 

One dull disordered mass display, 

Till the awakening beams aspire, 

And crest each wavy ridge with fire, 
So gloomed the hueless world in night, 
Till Beauty rose, and all was bright! 


Now roses blush, and violets’ eyes, 
And seas reflect the glance of skies; 
And now that frolic pencil streaks 
With quaintest tints the tulip’s cheeks; 
Rewards the lily’s modest plight, 
With bridal dress of virgin whee, 
But robes the pretty pimpernel 
In the gay trappings of a belle. 
Now jewels bloom in secret worth, 
Like blossoms of the inner earth : 
Now painted birds are pouring round 
The beauty and the wealth of sound ; 
Now sea-shells glance with quivering ray, | 
Too rare to seize, too fleet to stay, 
And hues out-dazzling all the rest, 
Are dashed profusely on the west, 
While rain-bows seem to palettes changed, | 
Whereon the motley tints are ranged. | 
Sut soft the moon that pencil tipped, 
As though, in liquid radiance dipped, 
A likeness of the sun it drew, 
But flattered him with pearlier hue; 
Which, haply spilling, runs astray, 
And stains with light the milky way; | 
While stars besprinkle all the air, | 
| 





Like spatterings of that pencil there. 


But queen of flowers, of gems, of skies, 
Now Woman opes her peerless eyes: 
Last work the heavenly artist planned, 
The rarest of that master-hand; 
For there is pencilled in her face 
Of all his works the hue and grace: 
All brightest, purest things of earth, 
Are mingled to compose her worth ; | 
All lights that spot the evening sky, 
Are clustered in her starry eye; | 
All sunset hues the west that streak, 
Blend in the blush that lights her cheek ; | 
All notes of sweetest song-birds’ choice, | 
Swell the rich chord of woman’s voice : 
All flowers that mortal sense beguile, 
Twine in the wreath of woman’s smile. 
} 
} 
; 


But Heaven, to other creatures free, 
Denied the glorious gift to me; 

And formed me as for others’ scoff, 

Or foil to set their beauty off ; 

With features coarse, and stature low, 
Ungainly gait, and accent slow ; 

But undeformed ; for, humbled then, 

My pride had kept me back from men; 
And Pity then had stayed the sneer, 
And soothed my burnings with her tear. 
Such was my wavering, trying state, 
Too poor for love, too good for hate ; 
With too much ugliness to please, 

Nor yet enough my hopes to freeze ; 

Not limp, and yet uncouthly move, 

Not loathsome, yet no thing to love. 
Now drawn to seek, now driven to shun, 
As shame or passion urged me on. 
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All this with nerves so finely strung, 
That every touch of Beauty wrung ; 
And all the ravished cords would thrill, 
When swept by their fair master's skill : 
Nay, scarce a scent-breeze stirred the air, 
But woke some trembling murmur there. 


So much in love with Beauty’s face, 

1 sought her glance in every place ; 

My busy eye’ no spot let rest, 

Exhausting Nature’s round, in quest; 

No tints the sunset cloud could dye, 

But I was ever watching by: 

No bow could span the stormy air, 

But I stood, dumb with homage, near : 

No lonely moon could walk the sky, 

But I must keep her company ; 

Nor could she swim the glassy tide, 

But still I followed by her side. 

No flowers, whose garland wreathes the 
year, 

Could at their stated hour appear, 

But far through wood or marsh I’d toil, 

To greet and cull the brilliant spoil. 


I loved to climb the breezy height, 

And mark the valley’s ’minished sight : 

I loved on summer green to lie, 

And scan the overhanging sky, 

While all the fleet of hens blue seas 
Spread their white canvass to the breeze; 
Some making and some furling sail, 
Some rent and fluttering in the gale, 
Far-scudding for the horizon dim, 

Or sinking ere they reached the brim. 


But clouds grown mad I loved the best, 
When rushing frightful from the west, 
With gestures wild, with eyes of fire, 
Deep-set in frowns — with tones of ire, 
Denouncing vengeance deep — or worse, 
With frantic laughter in their curse ; 
Till, spent with squandered strength, 
they weep, 
And powerless Nature drops to sleep : 
Soft-breathing in her blest relief, [grief: 
Tear-drenched, yet sweet with passing 
So like the placid, dewy rest _— Poreast : 
That soothes th’ exhausted maniac’s 
While rays the shattered gloom that 
awed 
Would like returning reason break, 
And dash the rain-bow tints on high, 
Like sudden gleams of memory. 


I ‘soulless forms thus swayed my will, 

What wonder woman’s glance should 
thrill ? 

Since lesser beams my bosom won, 

How must it bow to Beauty’s sun? 

Oh light! by whose celestial rays: 

i heart has counted all its days, 

Whence my young budding feelings drew 

The quickening warmth by which they 
grew ; 

And ah! to which my soul has given 

The worship only due to Heaven; 

How have I verde in thy reys, 

And basked voluptuous in the blaze! 
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Too long enjoying noon so sweet, 

Till crazed and blistered by the heat: 
Yet when unwelcome clouds there came, 
Intruding on my realm of flame, 
O’ershadowing all the dazzling bloom 
With chilly mist and leaden gloom, 
How have I wished that sun renewed, 
Burn, blind, or madden as it would! 


Dear Woman! none that ever knelt, 

Like me have followed, worshipped, felt : | 

How have I watched thine eyes, to see 

Some tender favor drop to me! 

And baffled oft, still watched in vain, 

And ceasing, ached , and watched again. 

Of all thy precious glances, none 

Would light on me, for me alone: 

For if one bird-like stranger fell, 

It perched to visit, not to dwell; 

Then flew the rugged spot, as found 

For guest so fair ungenial ground. 

Of all the smiles thy lips have shed, 

Not one was wreathed to crown my 
head, 

Save such as jealous eyes could find, 

With lurking thorns of scorn entwined. 

No blush I ever thrilled to see, 

Was lighted up by love for me ; 

No tender vow was mine to hear, 

Nor mine the sweet confessing tear. 

Doomed loving, yet unloved, to roam, 

With houseless heart that knew no home, 

With every feeling there that burned, 

Cast down at woman’sfeet, and spurned : 

And all for this corroding blight, 

That stamps me charmless in her sight; 

All, all for this —no more !— no more! 

I feel the pang that wrung before; 

*T is past! and I no more bewail 

But bear my fate: now to niy tale. 


It was my lot for months to dwell 
Neath the same roof with one so fair — 
It matters not whom, when, or where, 

*T is what I felt, that I would tell : 
Let this suffice, nor seek beyond, 

That she was fair, and I was fond; 
And that the scene is laid beside 
Passaic’s blue and silver tide. 

*T-was at the crisis of my growth, 
When boyhood opens into youth; 
When the unfolding heart-bud blows, 
And sheds its incense like the rose : 
Sweet hour of feeling’s joyous birth, 

Ere curst from boybood’s Eden driven, 
Ere thirst for tempting fruits of earth 

Unhoused me of my early heaven! 


I 


O! she was gentle as the moon, 
As mild, as soft, as sweet, as calm; 
And mellowed was her brightest noon, 
As even’s stilly hour of balm. 


Il. 


No frown, no flash, her eye could stain, | 
For when a cloud began to form, 
It broke in tears of gentlest rain, 
Ere it could gather to a storm. 
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Ill. 


How swam her dewy eyes of blue! 
How lowly drooped the silken lash ! 

Her pearly cheek no blushes knew, 
Or only such as sea-shells flash. 


Iv. 


How light her slender form, and weak ! 
How glittering soft her sunny hair! 

How, when her lips awoke to speak, 
The startled dimples fluttered there ! 


Vv. 


The tears lay near her tender eyes, 
The banks were weak, the current 
strong : 
She wept whene’er my wrath would rise, 
But most when I confessed my wrong. 


Even now her form from misty years 

Comes up all swimming through my 
tears ! 

Hour upon hour of bliss we passed : 

Dear hours ! too precious long to last. 

She loved me, but alas! it proved 

She only as a sister loved ; 


‘ While I was ravaged by the fire 


Of young and passionate desire. 
Enough; my journal now must tell 
All that my busy heart befel : 

The rapture of my feelings new, 
And ah! the bitter anguish too! 


THE JOURNAL. 
May 9th. 
A port of flowers beside me stands, 
All plucked by Anna’s sweet commands: 
I’ve scoured the woods and marshy 
waste, 
For heart like hers, so pure and chaste, 
More loves the wildlings of the fields, 
Than all the show the garden yields : 
And from the spoil she bids me twine, 
(Sad task for awkward hands like mine,) 
The sweetest wreath, which she will 
wear 
To-night, her birth-night, round her hair. 


Come violets first!— your eyes are 
bright, 

But not so blue as Anna’s, quite : 

Come wind-flowers! blossoms of the 
sloe ! 

How white! — her teeth are whiter, 
though : 

Now mountain pinks! but ah! her lips 

The ruby of your bloom eclipse: 

Now butter-cups, spring-beauties, flags, 

And columbines, from cloven crags, 

Dark arums striped, and whortle-bells, 

Blend all with ferns from swampy dells ; 

*T is done ! — yet haunts me all the while 

The sweeter garland of her smile. 


O! happy day ! — earth, sky is fair, 
And fragrance floats along the air ; 
For all the bloomy orchards glow, 
Like a light fall of rosy snow, 
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Whose flakes in swarms forsake the| 
trees, 
And strew, like butterflies, the breeze. 
Yes! Spring gives holiday to earth, 
To keep the day of Anna’s birth. 
O! happy night! — make haste! good 
sun, 
*T is surely time thy course were run. 
How happy, happy will we be! 
My eyes can scarcely wait to see 
Herself, so sweet, so sweetly crowned, 
And I so proud to lead her round ! 
pate May 10th. 
Aras! it was no happy night, 
Though Anna never ean so bright ; 
— my own wreath adorned her 
air, 
And all our friends were gathered there : 
Her cousin came the féte to see — 
To walk with him, she quitted me; 
And I, too hurt my pangs to hide, 
Retired in sullen mood aside ; 
At length she sought, and touched me 
quite, 
With asking, ‘ Why so sad to-night? 
Without reply, I broke away, 
And gloomed the sleepless hours till day. 


It was unkind — ungenerous, 

Without a cause, to serve me thus: 

And ah! of late, I know not why, 

She shuns me, and is grown so shy. 

Now hand in hand no more we walk, 

Nor is she now so free to talk : 

Nor on my knee sits as before ; 

She says she is a child no more: 

And ag what moves me more than 
this, 

She scarce will yield the morning kiss : 

But shrinks confused — or rather I, 

Abashed and burning, dare not try: 

A feeling mixed of awe and shame 

Restrains my step, and thrills my frame; 

Withheld by bonds I cannot break, 

Still longing, yet afraid to take. 

And so, last night, when I drew nigh, 

I could not speak when all were by. 

So waited till she was alone, 

And then — so silly am I grown — 

I wavered still, so long, that he 

Led off at last the prize from me. 

What right had he to step between, 

And rob me of my promised queen ? 

Did he the gathered wild-flowers find ? 

Did he the birth-day chaplet bind ? 

And she too willing seemed, I thought, 

Though oft her turning eyes I caught; 

Yes, yes; the dullest eye may see 

Her honght no longer dwells on me! 


I’ve read, yet doubted all the while, 
‘The female heart is prone to guile;’ 
Alas! that I such proof should find! 
'T is false and fickle as the wind. 
Soon will she leave us; and each day 
That sped the time, has pained my heart ; 
But now I wish not for her stay — 
It matters not how soon we part. 
If others she prefer to me, 
I am content — so let it be! 


| 
| 
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Thank Heaven! some pride is left me still! 
I’d be the last to thwart her will; 
But if my labor thus be vain, 
Let others bring her flowers again: 
I am resolved to let her see 
She cannot trifle thus with me. 
—_— May 11th. 
On! she’s the dearest, gentlest heart, 
That soothes where’er she finds a smart: 
She is too good, and I was blind 
To deem her any thing but kind. 
I sat alone, the dupe of care, 
And ere I dreamed she could be nigh, 
I felt her fingers in my hair, 
And turning, met that gentle eye; 
So meek, so sorrowing, ah! and red, 
From scalding tears that she had shed. 
Ere one imploring word she spake, 
My sun-touched clouds began to break ; 
My heart leaped up; I felt, 1 knew 
Through ali my doubts, she must be true: 
She said that she had given me pain, 
And begged we might be friends again : 
That mine, when offered, she would 
choose, 
Yet others’ aid could not refuse ; 
That soon she leaves us, and her heart 
In anger could not bear to part; 
For I, through our long friendship past, 
Had been all kindness to the last. 
1 checked her; I no more could bear, 
After my own ungenerous fear, 
And prayed forgiveness ; mine the shame, 
As mine alone was all the blame. 
*T was now, and not till now, again 
Gushed from her eyes the April rain, 
Then on my breast her head she threw, 
While I, half child, was sobbing too. 
But soon the freshening shower was done, 
And soon once more appeared the sun. 
No sweeter tears o’errun the eyes, 
Than what from healing quarrels rise: 
Where each is generously grieved 
For harms the other has received ; 
Where each denies the other’s blame, 
And claims desert of all the shame ; 
And all reproaches rashly said, 
Fall back upon the utterer’s head. 
— May 14th. 
To-morrow Anna bids farewell, 
And quits the home she loved so long: 
My lips no courage have to tell 
What I have striven to say in song: 
When parting she beside me stands, 
11] slip the verses in her hands. 


TO ANNA. 
1. 


WueEn some pet bird escapes the cage, 
And wings once more the heavenly 
plain, 
We grieve, yet soon our pangs assuage, 
To know ’t is with its mates again. 


So Anwa, since, the will divine 

To all thy dear ones gives thee free ; 
We'll pay our peace to purchase thine, 
Since robbing us, enriches thee. 
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Ill. 


To know our loss thy gain became, 
Would soothe even parting’s bitter 
doom : 
The heart, unselfish, braves the flame, 
Whose rays the loved one’s path illume. 


Iv. 
Farewell ! — they claim thee now, and we 
With struggling smiles and tears obey : 
Flee to their longing bosoms, flee! 
We weep, yet would not bid thee stay. 
— May 18th. 
Tree long, three bitter days, are gone 
Since she departed, and alone 
I ’ve dragged the hours, with fever tost, 
Alarmed to find how much I ’ve lost. 
And though not far her dwelling place, 
I ’ve dared but once to seek her face ; 
And then I paced the pavement o’er 
A coward hour, before her door. 


I long to see, yet keep away, 
And sigh for bliss 1 dare not seek : 
I think I have so much to say, 
Yet, when I meet her, cannot speak. 


I feel uneasy joy when nigh, 
When absent, more uneasy pain: 
What moves me so to burn, to sigh ? 
Why starts my pulse, and rings my 
brain ? 


It must be! — yes! I feel, I feel 

This is the Love that poets sing, 
The bee, whose honey if we steal, 

’T is surely followed by his sting. 

— June 2d. 

©! sroomine June! thou hast in truth 

White lily hands, and cheeks of rose ; 
And sky-blue eyes of cloudless youth, 
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And voice with tones of birds that flows. | 


I ’ve been all day upon the wing; 

I could not rest at home, for thought : 
And see! the very wealth of spring 

In my flower-hunting have I caught. 
And oft arrested have I stood, 

My pet wood-robin’s notes to hear ; 
So ringing in the hollow wood, 

Though few so fluty and so clear : 
And streaming from the meadow bush, 
Bob-Linkum’s merry soul would gush : 
I laid me ’neath a birchen tree, 

And carved her name with rare design ; 
Then razed it, lest strange eyes might see, 

And know the foolish work was mine. 


Look at my game ! — azalea blows, 
The,white to smell, the pink to see; 
Green tulip-flowers, whose chalice shows 

Like mellow fruit upon the tree: 
Pale sweet-briar, dog-wood blossoms 
white, 
— strange side-saddle flowers; and 
ere, 
The choicest, dearest to my sight, 
The first magnolia of the year. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
j 
j 


| 
| 
| 


TO BE CONTINUED. 






[April, 


To Anna this will prove a gem, 
So pure, so fragrant, and so white : 
I’ve tied some lines around the stem, 
To give her, if I dare, to-night. 


TO THE MAGNOLIA. 


WueEn roaming o’er the marshy field, 
Through tangled brake and treacherous 
slough, 
We start, that spot so foul should yield, 
Chaste blossom! such a balm as thou. 
Such lavish fragrance there we meet, 
That all the dismal waste is sweet. 


Il. 
So in the dreary path of life, 
Through clogging toil and thorny care, 
Love rears his blossom o’er the strife, 
Like thine, to cheer the wanderer there, 
Which pours such incense round the spot, 
His pains, his cares, are all forgot. 


<a June 3d. 


I met her walking, and alone! 

Rapid my pulse, and hoarse my tone; 
No wordy interview was ours : 

At length, confused, I talked of flowers; 
Mine on my breast lay hid with care: 
Long, long I strove ; I fumbled there, 
To draw the fragrant offering thence, 
But vain my strife, my confidence : 

I left her sinless of the deed, 

Resolved this night I would succeed. 


‘dda June 4th. 


O sitty me ! — last night I went, 

With nerves wrought up — decided, bent, 

No more to play the part of dunce, 

But give the flower to her at once: 

And need there was that haste were 

made, 

Before so frail a gift should fade. 

But all my resolutions melt, 

Whene’er her glowing face is felt : 

I climbed the steps with courage strong, 

Then softly peeped ; O were ye wrong, 

Intruding eyes, to gaze ?— and there! 

Alone and reading, but so fair, 

With drooping head upon her hand, 

She sat: ah! where was my command? 

One trembling moment I remained, 
Then fled, and sat me ’neath a tree, 

To watch the dwelling that contained 
The charm I could not, dared not see. 


sii June 6th. 
Go! go! sweet faded flower, 
All withered as thou art; 
In vain for many an anxious hour, 
I ’ve striven against a cruel power, 
To place thee near her heart : 


I dreamed that honored thou wouldst lie 
Upon a sweeter bed to die; 

But now unblest thou must depart ; 
Away thy dying leaves I cast, 
Sull sweetly breathing to the last! 








A Time of Unexampled Prosperity. 








TIME’S VISTA. 






































Sweet is it to the soul, as life decays, 
To mark the cloudless skies of other days; 
Time’s magic pencil o’er the softened view 
Sheds a meek twilight and a lovelier hue, 
And e’en confers a ‘melancholy grace? > 
On sadder scenes, and smooths each rougher trace. 
Then fresher flowers bloomed sweet along the vale, 
And softer music breathed in every gale; : 
And cooler shades and fairer bowers arose, ' 
Loved till the evening eye of life shall close: 

Each scene reflects the home-felt joys of youth, y 
And gives each image with a mirror’s truth. . a 


a 





‘A TIME OF UNEXAMPLED PROSPERITY.’ 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-BOOK. 


Se iB 


In the course of a voyage from England, I once fell in with a con- 
voy of merchant ships, bound for the West Indies. The weather 
was uncommonly bland ; and the shtps vied with each other in spread- ' 
ing sail to catch a light, favoring breeze, until their hulls were almost 
hidden beneath a cloud of canvass. The breeze went down with the | 
sun, and his last yellow rays shone upon a thousand sails, idly flap- . 
ping against the masts. 

I exulted in the beauty of the scene, and augured a prosperous 
voyage; but the veteran master of the ship shook his head, and pro- 
nounced this halcyon calm a ‘ weather-breeder.’ And so it proved. 
A storm burst forth in the night; the sea roared and raged; and when 
the day broke, I beheld the late gallant convoy scattered in every 
direction; some dismasted, others scudding under bare poles, and 
many firing signals of distress. 

I have since been occasionally reminded of this scene, by those 
calm, sunny seasons in the commercial world, which are known by 
the name of ‘ times of unexampled prosperity.’ They are the sure 
weather-breeders of traffic. LEvery now and then the world is visited 
by one of these delusive seasons, when ‘ the credit system,’ as it is 
called, expands to full luxuriance: every body trusts every body; a 
bad debt is a thing unheard of; the broad way to certain and sudden 
wealth lies plain and open; and men are tempted to dash forward 
boldly, from the facility of borrowing. 

Promissory notes, interchanged between scheming individuals, are 
liberally discounted at the banks, which become so many mints to coin 
words into cash ; and as the supply of words is inexhaustible, it may 
readily be supposed what a vast amount of promissory capital is soon 
in circulation. Every one now talks in thousands; nothing is beard 
but gigantic operations in trade ; great purchases and sales of real 
property, and immense sums made at every transfer. All,to be sure, 
as yet exists in promise ; but the believer in promises calculates the 
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aggregate as solid capital, and falls back in amazement at the amount 
of public wealth, the ‘ unexampled state of public prosperity!’ 

Now is the time for speculative and dreaming or designing men. 
They relate their dreams and projects to the ignorant and credulous, 
dazzle them with golden visions, and set them madding after shadows. 
The example of one stimulates another ; speculation rises on specu- 
lation; bubble rises on bubble; every one helps with his breath to 
swell the windy superstructure, and admires and wonders at the mag- 
nitude of the inflation he has contributed to produce. 

Speculation is the romance of trade, and casts contempt upon all 
its sober realities. It renders the stock-jobber a magician, and the 
exchange a region of enchantment. It elevates the merchant into a 
kind of knight errant, or rather a commercial Quixotte. The slow but 
sure gains of snug per centage become despicable in his eyes: no 
‘operation’ is thought worthy of attention, that does not double or 
treble the investment. No business is worth following, that does not 
promise an immediate fortune. As he sits musing over his ledger, 
with pen behind his ear, he is like La Mancha’s hero in his study, 
dreaming over his books of chivalry. His dusty counting-house 
fades before his eyes, or changes into a Spanish mine: he gropes 
after diamonds, or dives after pearls. The subterranean garden of 
Aladdin is nothing to the realms of wealth that break upon his imagi- 
nation. 

Could this delusion always last, the life of a merchant would 
indeed be a golden dream ; but it is as short as it is brilliant. Let 
but a doubt enter, and the ‘season of unexampled prosperity’ is at 
end. The coinage of words is suddenly curtailed; the promissory 
capital begins to vanish into smoke ; a panic succeeds, and the whole 


superstructure, built upon credit, and reared by speculation, crumbles 
to the ground, leaving searce a wreck behind: 


‘It is such stuff as dreams are made of.’ 


When a man of business, therefore, hears on every side rumors of 
fortunes suddenly acquired ; when he finds banks liberal, and brokers 
busy ; when he sees adventurers flush of paper capital, and full of 
scheme and enterprise; when he perceives a greater disposition to 
buy than to sell; when trade overflows its accustomed channels, and 
deluges the country ; when he hears of new regions of commercial 
adventure ; of distant marts and distant mines, swallowing merchan- 
dise and disgorging gold; when he finds joint stock companies of 
all kinds forming; rail-roads, canals, and locomotive engines, spring- 
ing up on every side; when idlers suddenly become men of business, 
and dash into the game of commerce as they would into the hazards 
of the faro table; when he beholds the streets glittering with new 
equipages, palaces conjured up by the magic of speculation; trades- 
men flushed with sudden success, and vying with each other in osten- 
tatious expense; in a word, when he hears the whole community 
joining in the theme of ‘ unexampled prosperity,’ let him look upon 


the whole as a ‘ weather-breeder,’ and prepare for the impending 
storm. 


The foregoing remarks are intended merely as a prelude to a nar- 
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rative I am about to lay before the public, of one of the most memora- 
ble instances of the infatuation of gain, to be found in the whole 
history of commerce. [I allude to the famous Mississippi bubble. It 
is a matter that has passed into a proverb, and become a phrase in 
every one’s mouth, yet of which not one merchant in ten has probably 
a distinct idea. 1 have therefore thought that an authentic account 
of it would be interesting and salutary, at the present moment, when 
we are suffering under the effects of a severe access of the credit 
system, and just recovering from one of its ruinous delusions. 


THE GREAT MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 





Berore entering into the story of this famous chimera, it is proper 
to give a few particulars concerning the individual who engendered it. 
Joun Law was born in Edinburgh, in 1671. His father, William 
Law, was a rich goldsmith, and left his son an estate of considerable 
value, called Lauriston, situated about four miles from Edinburgh. 
Goldsmiths, in those days, acted occasionally as bankers, and his fa- 
ther’s operations, under this character, may have originally turned the 
thoughts of the youth to the science of calculation, in which he be- 
came an adept; so that at an early age he excelled in playing at all 
games of combination. 

In 1694, he appeared in London, where a handsome person, and an 
easy and insinuating address, gained him currency in the first circles, 
and the nick-name of ‘ Beau Law.’ The same personal advantages 
gave him success in the world of gallantry, until he became involved 
in a quarrel with Beau Wilson, his rival in fashion, whom he killed in a 
duel, and then fled to France, to avoid prosecution. 

He returned to Edinburgh in 1700, and remained there several 
years ; during which time he first broached his great credit system, 
offering to supply the deficiency of coin by the establishment of a 
bank, which, according to his views, might emit a paper currency 
equivalent to the whole landed estate of the kingdom. 

His scheme excited great astonishment in Edinburgh ; but, though 
the government was not sufficiently advanced in financial knowledge 
to detect the fallacies upon which jt was founded, Scottish taution 
and suspicion served in place of wisdom, and the project was re; 
jected. [aw met with no better success with the English parliament ; 
and the fatal affair of the death of Wilson still hanging over him, 
for which he had never been able to procure a pardon, he again went 
to France. 

The financial affairs of France were at this time in a deplorable 
condition. The wars, the pomp, and profusion, of Louis XIV., and 
his religious persecutions of whole classes of the most industrious of 
his subjects, had exhausted his treasury, and overwhelmed the nation 
with debt. The old monarch clung to his selfish magnificence, and 
could not be induced to diminish his enormous expenditure ; and his 
minister of finance was driven to his wits’ end to devise all kinds of 
disastrous expedients to keep up the royal state, and to extricate the 
nation from its embarrassments. 
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In this state of things, Law ventured to bring forward his financial 
project. It was founded on the plan of the Bank of England, which 
had already been in successful operation several years. He met 
with immediate patronage, and a congenial spirit, in the Duke of 
Orleans, who had married a natural daughter of the king. The 
duke had been astonished at the facility with which England had 
supported the burthen of a public debt, created by the wars of Anne 
and William, and which exceeded in amount that under which France 
was groaning. ‘The whole matter was soon explained by Law to his 
satisfaction. The latter maintained that England had stopped at the 
mere threshold of an art capable of creating unlimited sources of 
national wealth. The duke was dazzled with his splendid views and 
specious reasonings, and thonght he clearly comprehended his sys- 
tem. Demarets, the Comptroller General of Finance, was not so 
easily deceived. He pronounced the plan of Law more pernicious 
than any of the disastrous expedients that the government had yet 
been driven to. The old King also, Louis XIV., detested all inno- 
vations, especially those which came from a rival nation: the pro- 
ject of a bank, therefore, was utterly rejected. 

Law remained for a while in Paris, leading a gay and affluent 
existence, owing to his handsome person, easy manners, flexible tem- 
per, and a faro- bank which he had set up. His agreeable career was 
interrupted by a message from D’Argenson, Lieutenant General of 
Police, ordering him to quit Paris, alleging that he was ‘ rather too 
skilful at the game which he had introduced)” 

For several succeeding years, he shifted his residence from state 
to state of Italy and Germany; offering his scheme of finance to 
every court that he visited, but without success. The Duke of Savoy, 
Victor Amadeas, afterward King of Sardinia, was much struck with 
his project ; but after considering it for a time, replied, ‘I am not suf- 
Jiciently powerful, to ruin myself? 

The shifting, adventurous life of Law, and the equivocal means by 
which he appeared to live, playing high, and always with great suc- 
cess, threw a cloud of suspicion over him, wherever he went, and 
caused him to be expelled by the magistracy from the semi-commer- 
cial, semi-aristocratical cities of Venice and Genoa. 

The events of 1715, brought Law back again to Paris. Louis 
XIV. was dead. Louis XV. was a mere child, and during his mi- 
nority, the Duke of Orleans held the reins of government as Regent. 
Law had at length found his man. 

The Duke of Orleans has been differently represented by different 
contemporaries, He appears to have had excellent natural qualities, 
perverted by a bad education. He was of the middle size, easy and 
graceful, with an agreeable countenance, and open, affable demeanor. 
His mind was quick and sagacious, rather than profound; and his 
quickness of intellect, and excellence of memory, supplied the lack 
of studious application. His wit was prompt and pungent; he ex- 
pressed himself with vivacity and precision; his imagination was 
vivid, his temperament sanguine and joyous; his courage daring. 
His mother, the Duchess of Orleans, expressed his character in a jeu 
d’esprit. ‘ The fairies,’ said she, ‘ were invited to be present at his 
birth, and each one conferring a talent on my son, he possesses them 
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all. Unfortunately, we had forgotten to invite an old fairy, who, 
arriving after all the others, exclaimed, ‘ He shall have all the talents, 
excepting that to make a good use of them.’’ 

Under proper tuition, the Duke might have risen to real great- 
ness; but in his early years, he was put under the tutelage of the 
Abbé Dubois, one of the subtlest and basest spirits that ever intrigued 
its way into eminent place and power. The Abbé was of low 
origin, and despicable exterior, totally destitute of morals, and 
perfidious in the extreme; but with a supple, insinuating address, 
and an accommodating spirit, tolerant of all kinds of profligacy in 
others. Conscious of his own inherent baseness, he sought to secure 
an influence over his pupil, by corrupting his principles, and foster- 
ing his vices: he debased him, to keep himself from being despised. 
Unfortunately,he succeeded. ‘To the early precepts of this infamous 
pander, have been attributed those excesses that disgraced the man- 
hood of the Regent, and gave a licentious character to his whole 
course of government. His love of pleasure, quickened and indulged 
by those who should have restrained it, led him into all kinds of 
sensual indulgence. He had been taught to think lightly of the 
most serious duties and sacred ties; to turn virtue into a jest, and 
consider religion mere hypocrisy. He was a gay misanthrope, that 
had a sovereign but sportive contempt for mankind; believed that 
his most devoted servant would be his enemy, if interest prompted ; 
and maintained that an honest man was he who had the art to conceal 
that he was the contrary. 

He surrounded himself with a set of dissolute men like himself; 
who, let loose from the restraint under which they had been held, 
during the latter hypocritical days of Louis X1V., now gave way 
to every kind of debauchery. With these men the Regent used to 
shut himself up, after the hours of business, and excluding all graver 
persons and graver concerns, celebrate the most drunken and dis- 
gusting orgies ; where obscenity and blasphemy formed the season- 
ing of conversation. For the profligate companions of these revels, 
he invented the appellation of his rowés, the literal meaning of which 
is, men broken on the wheel; intended, no doubt, to express their 
broken-down characters and dislocated fortunes; although a con- 
temporary asserts that it designated the punishment that most of 
them merited. Madame de Labran, who was present at oné of the 
Regent’s suppers, was disgusted by the conduct and conversation of 
the host and his guests, and observed at table, that God, after he had 
created man, took the refuse clay that was left, and madevof it the 
souls of lacqueys and princes. 

Such was the man that now ruled the destinies of France. Law 
found him full of perplexities, from the disastrous state of the 
finances. He had already tampered with the coinage, calling in the 
coin of the nation, re-stamping it, and issuing it at a nominal increase 
of one-fifth; thus defrauding the nation out of twenty per cent. of 
its capital. He was not likely, therefore, to be scrupulous about any 
means likely to relieve him from financial difficulties: he had even 
been led to listen to the cruel alternative of a national bankruptcy. 

Under these circumstances, Law confidently brought forward his 
scheme of a bank, that was to pay off the national debt, increase the 
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revenue, and at the same time diminish the taxes. The following is 
stated as the theory by which he recommended his system to the 
Regent. The credit enjoyed by a banker or a merchant, he observed, 
increases his capital ten fold ; that is to say, he who has a capital of 
one hundred thousand eves, may, if he possess suflicient credit, 
extend his operations to a million, and reap profits to that amount. 
In like manner, a state that can colluct into a bank all the current 
coin of the kingdom, would be as powerful as if its capital were 
increased ten fold. The specie must be drawn into the bank, not by 
way of loan, or by taxations, but in the way of deposit. This might 
be effected in different modes, either by inspiring confidence, or by 
exerting authority. One mode, he observed, had already been in 
use. Each time that a state makes a re-coinage, it becomes 
momentarily the depositary of all the money called in, belonging to 
the subjects of that state. His bank was to effect the same purpose ; 
that is to say, to receive in deposit all the coin of the kingdom, but 
to give in exchange its bills, which, being of an invariable value, 
bearing an interest, and being payable on demand, would not only 
supply the place of coin, but prove a better and more profitable 
currency. 

The Regent caught with avidity at the scheme. It suited his 
bold, reckless spirit, and his grasping extravagance. Not that he 
was altogether the dupe of Law’s specious projects : still he was 
apt, like many other men, unskilled in the arcana of finance, to mis- 
take the multiplication of money, for the multiplication of wealth ; 
not understanding that it was a mere agent or instrument in the 
interchange of traffic, to represent the value of the various produc- 
tions of industry ; and that an increased circulation of coin or bank 
bills, in the shape of currency, only adds a proportionably increased 
and fictitious value to such productions. Law enlisted the vanity of 
the Regent in. his cause. He persuaded him that he saw more 
clearly than others into sublime theories of finance, which were 
quite above the ordinary apprehension. He used to declare that, 
excepting the Regent and the Duke of Savoy, no one had thoroughly 
comprehended his system. 

It is certain that it met with strong opposition from the Regent’s 
ministers, the Duke de Noailles and ‘the Chancellor @’ Anguesseau ; 
and it was no less strenuously opposed by the parliament of Paris. 
Law, however, had a potent though secret céadjutor in the Abbé 
Dubois, now rising, during the regency, into great political power, 
and who*retained a baneful influence over the mind of the Regent. 
This wily priest, as avaricious as he was ambitious, drew large sums 
from Law as subsidies, and aided him greatly in many of his most 
pernicious operations. He aided him, in the present instance, to 
fortify the mind of the Regent against all the remonstrances of his 
ministers and the parliament. 

Accordingly, on the 2d of May, 1716, letters patent were granted to 
Law, to establish a bank of deposite, discount, and circulation, under 
the firm of ‘ Law and Company,’ to continue for twenty years. The 
capital was fixed at six millions of livres, divided into shares of five 
hundred livres each, which were to be sold for twenty-five per cent. 
of the regent’s debased coin, and seventy-five per cent. of the public 
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securities: which were then at a great reduction from their nominal 
value, and which then amounted to nineteen hundred millions. The 
ostensible object of the bauk, as set forth in the patent, was to en- 
courage the commerce and manufactures of France. The louis- 
d’ors and crowns of the bank were always to retain the same standard 
of value, and its bills to be payable in them on demand. 

At the outset, while the bank was limited im its operations, and 
while its paper really represented the specie in its vaults, it seemed 
to realize all that had been promised from it. It rapidly acquired 
public confidence, and an extended circulation, and produced an 
activity in commerce, unknown under the baneful government of 
Louis XIV. As the bills of the bank bore an interest, and as it was 
stipulated they would be of invariable value, and as hints had been 
artfully circulated that the coin would experience successive diminu- 
tion, every body hastened to the bank to exchange gold and silver 
for paper. So great became the throng of depositors, and so intense 
their eagerness, that there was quite a press and struggle at the back 
door, and a ludicrous panic was awakened, as if there was danger of 
their not being admitted. An anecdote of the time relates, that one 
of the clerks, with an ominous smile, called out to the struggling 
multitude, ‘ Have a little patience, my friends; we mean to take all 
your money ;’ an assertion disastrously verified im the sequel. 

Thus, by the simple establishment of a bank, Law and the Regent 
obtained pledges of confidence for the consummation of farther and 
more complicated schemes, as yet hidden from the public. In a 
little while, the bank shares rose enormously, and the amount of its 
notes in circulation exceeded one hundred and ten millions of livres. 
A subtle stroke of policy had rendered it popular with the aristocracy. 
Louis XIV. had several years previously imposed an income tax of 
a tenth, giving his royal word that it should cease in 1717. This tax 
had been exceedingly irksome to the privileged orders ; and, in the 
present disastrous times, they had dreaded an augmentation of it. 
In consequence of the successful operation of Law’s scheme, how- 
ever, the tax was abolished, and now nothing was to be heard among 
the nobility and clergy, but praises of the Regent and the bank. 

Hitherto, all had gone well, and all might have continued to go well, 
had not the paper system been farther expanded. But Law had yet 
the grandest part of his scheme to develope. He had to open his 
ideal world of speculation, his El Dorado of unbounded wealth. 
The English had brought the vast imaginary commerce of the South 
Seas in aid of their banking operations. Law sought to bring, as an 
immense auxiliary of his bank, the whole trade of the Mississippi. 
Under this name was included not merely the river so called, but the 
vast region known as Louisiana, extending from north latitude 29° 
up to Canada in north latitude 40°. This country had been granted 
by Louis XIV. to the Sieur Crozat, but he had been induced to re- 
sign his patent. In conformity to the plea of Mr. Law, letters patent 
were granted in August 1717, for the creation of a commercial 
company, which was to have the colonizing of this country, and the 
monopoly of its trade and resources, and of the beaver or fur trade 
with Canada. It was called the Western, but became better known 
as the Mississippi Company. The capital was fixed at one hundred 
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millions of livres, divided into shares, bearing an interest of four per 
cent., which were subscribed for in the public securities. As the 
bank was to cdoperate with the company, the regent ordered that its 
bills should be received the same as coin, in all payments of the pub- 
lic revenue. Law was appointed chief director of this company, 
which was an exact copy of the Earl of Oxford’s South Sea Com- 
pany, set on foot in 1711, and which distracted all England with the 
frenzy of speculation. In like manner with the delusive picturings 
given in that memorable scheme of the sources of rich trade to be 
opened in the South Sea countries, Law held forth magnificent pros- 
pects of the fortunes to be made in colonizing Louisiana, which was 
represented as a veritable land of promise, capable of yielding every 
variety of the most precious produce. Reports, too, were artfully 
circulated, with great mystery, as if to the ‘ chosen few,’ of mines of 
gold and silver recently discovered in Louisiana, and which would 
insure instant wealth to the early purchasers. These confidential 
whispers of course soon became public; and were confirmed by 
travellers fresh from the Mississippi, and doubtless bribed, who had 
seen the mines in question, and declared them superior in richness 
to those of Mexico and Peru. Nay more, ocular proof was furnished 
to public credulity, in ingots of gold, conveyed to the mint, as if just 
brought from the mines of Louisiana. 

Extraordinary measures were adopted to force a colonization. An 
edict was issued to collect and transport settlers to the Mississippi. 
The police lent its aid. The streets and prisons of Paris, and of the 
provincial cities, were swept of mendicants and vagabonds of all kinds, 
who were conveyed to Havre de Grace. About six thousand were 
crowded into ships, where no precautions had been taken for their 
health or accommodation. Instruments of all kinds proper for the 
working of mines were ostentatiously paraded in public, and put on 
board the vessels; and the whole set sail for this fabled El] Dorado, 
which was to prove the grave of the greater part of its wretched 
colonists. 

D’ Anguesseau, the chancellor, a man of probity and integrity, still 
lifted his voice against the paper system of Law, and his project of 
colonization, and was eloquent and prophetic in picturing the evils 
they were calculated to produce; the private distress and public 
degradation ; the corruption of morals and manners ; the triumph of 
knaves and schemers; the ruin of fortunes, and downfall of families. 
He was incited more and more to this opposition by the Duke de 
Noailles, the Minister of Finance, who was jealous of the growing 
ascendancy of Law over the mind of the Regent, but was less honest 
than the chancellor in his opposition. The Regent was excessively 
annoyed by the difficulties they conjured up in the way of his darling 
schemes of finance, and the countenance they gave to the opposition 
of parliament ; which body, disgusted more and more with the abuses 
of the regency, and the system of Law, had gone so far as to carry 
its remonstrances to the very foot of the throne. 

He determined to relieve himself from these two ministers, who, 
either through honesty or policy, interfered with all his plans. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 28th of January, 1718, he dismissed the chancellor 
from office, and exiled him to his estate im the country ; and shortly 
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afterward, removed the Duke de Noailles from the administration of 
the finances. 

The opposition of parliament to the Regent and his measures, was 
carried on with increasing violence. That body aspired to an equal 
authority with the Regent, in the administration of affairs, and pre- 
tended, by its decree, to suspend an edict of the regency, ordering a 
new coinage, and altering the value of the currency. But its chief 
hostility was levelled against Law, a foreigner and a heretic, and 
one who was considered by a majority of the members in the light of 
a malefactor. In fact, so far was this hostility carried, that secret mea- 
sures were taken to investigate his malversations, and to collect evi- 
dence against him ; and it was resolved in parliament that, should the 
testimony collected justify their suspicions, they would have him 
seized and brought before them; would give him a brief trial, and if 
convicted, would hang him in the court-yard of the palace, and 
throw open the gates after the execution, that the public might be- 
hold his corpse ! 

Law received intimation of the danger hanging over him, and was 
in terrible trepidation. He took refuge in the Palais Royal, the resi- 
dence of the Regent, and implored his protection. The Regent him- 
self was embarrassed by the sturdy opposition of parliament, which 
contemplated nothing less than a decree reversing most of his public 
measures, especially those of finance. His indecision kept Law for 
a time in an agony of terror and suspense. Finally, by assembling 
a board of justice, ‘and bringing to his aid the absolute authority of 
the king, he triumphed over parliament, and relieved Law from his 
dread of being hanged. 

The system now went on with flowing sail. The Western, or Mis- 
sissippi Company, being identified with the bank, rapidly increased in 

ower and privileges. One mouopoly after another was granted to 
it; the trade of the Indian seas; the slave trade with Senegal and 
Guinea; the farming of tobacco; the national coinage, etc. Each 
new privilege was made a pretext for issuing more bills, and caused 
an immense advance in the price of stock. At length, on the 4th of 
December, 1718, the Regent gave the establishment the imposing 
title of Tae Royat Bank, and proclaimed that he had effected the 
purchase of all the shares, the proceeds of which he had added to its 
capital. This measure seemed to shock the public feeling more than 
any other connected with the system, and roused the indignation of 
parliament. The French nation had been so accustomed to attach 
an idea of every thing noble, lofty, and magnificent, to the royal name 
and person, especially during the stately and sumptuous reign of 
Louis XIV., that they could not at first tolerate the idea of royalty 
being in any degree mingled with matters of traffic and finance, and 
the king being in a manner a banker. It was one of the downward 
steps, however, by which royalty lost its illusive splendor in France, 
and became gradually cheapened in the public mind. 

Arbitrary measures now began to be taken to force the bills of the 
bank into artificial currency. On the 27th of December, appeared 
an order in council, forbidding, under severe penalties, the payment 
of any sum above six hundred livres in gold or silver. This decree 
rendered bank bills necessary in all transactions of purchase and 
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sale, and called nn anew emission. The seckibiiion was occasion- 
ally evaded or opposed ; confiscations were the consequence ; in- 
formers were rewarded, and spies and traitors began to spring up in 
all the domestic walks of life. 

The worst effect of this illusive system was the mania for gain, or 
rather for gambling in stocks, that now seized upon the whole nation. 
Under the exciting effects of lying reports, and the forcing effects of 
government decrees, the shares of the Company went on rising in 
value, until they reached thirteen hundred per cent. Nothing was 
now spoken of, but the price of shares, and the immense fortunes 
suddenly made by lucky speculators. Those whom Law had 
deluded, used every means to delude others. The most extrava- 
gant dreams were indulged, concerning the wealth to flow in upon 
the Company, from its colonies, its trade, and its various monopolies. 
It is true, nothing as yet had been realized, nor could in some time 
be realized, from these distant sources, even if productive: but the 
imaginations of speculators are ever in the advance, and their conjec- 
tures are immediately converted into facts. Lying reports now flew 
from mouth to mouth, of sure avenues to fortune suddenly thrown 
open. The more extravagant the fable, the more readily was it be- 
lieved. To doubt, was to awaken anger, or incur ridicule. In atime 
of public infatuation, it requires no small exercise of courage to 
doubt a popular fallacy. 

Paris now became the centre of attraction for the adventurous and 
the avaricious, who flocked to it, not merely from the provinces, but 
from neighboring countries. A stock exchange was established in a 
house in the Rue Quincampoix, and became immediately the gather- 
ing place of stock-jobbers. ‘The exchange opened at seven o'clock, 
with the beat of drum and sound of bell, and closed at night with the 
same signals. Guards were stationed at each end of the street, to 
maintain order, and exclude carriages and horses. The whole street 
swarmed throughout the day like a bee-hive. Bargains of all kinds 
were seized upon with avidity. Shares of stock passed from hand to 
hand, mounting in value, one knew not why. Fortunes were made 
in a moment, asif by magic; and every lucky bargain prompted those 
around to a more desperate throw of thedie. The fever went on, in- 
creasing in intensity as the day declined ; and when the drum beat, 
and the bell rang, at night, to close the exchange, there were excla- 
mations of impatience and despair, as if the wheel of fortune had 
suddenly been stopped, when about to make its luckiest evolution. 

To engulf all classes in this ruinous vortex, Law now split the 
shares of fifty millions of stock each into one hundred shares ; thus, 
as in the splitting of lottery tickets, accommodating the venture to 
the humblest purse. Society was thus stirred up to its very dregs, 
and adventurers of the lowest order hurried to the stock market. All 
honest, industrious pursuits, and modest gains, were now dispised. 
Wealth was to be obtained instantly, without labor, and without stint. 
The upper classes were as base intheir venality asthe lower. The 
highest and most powerful nobles, abandoning all generous pursuits 
and lofty aims, engaged in the vile scufflefor gain. They were even 
baser than the lower classes; for some of them, who were members 
of the council of the regency, abused their station and their influence, 
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and promoted measures by which shares arose while in their hands, 
and they made immense profits. 

The Duke de Bourbon, the prince of Conti, the Dukes de la Force 
and D’Antin were among the foremost of these illustrious stock- 
jobbers. They were nick-named the Mississippi Lords, and they 
smiled at the sneering title. In fact, the usual distinctions of society had 
lost their consequence, under the reign of thi8 new passion. Rank, 
talent, military fame, no longer inspired deference. All respect for 
others, all self-respect, were forgotten in the mercenary struggle of 
the stock-market. Even prelates and ecclesiastical corporations, for- 
getting their true objects of devotion, mingled among the votaries of 
Mammon. They were not behind those who wielded the civil power 
in fabricating ordinances suited to their avaricious purposes. Theo- 
logical decisions forthwith appeared, in which the anathema launched 
by the church against usury, was conveniently construed as not ex- 
tending to the traffic in bank shares ! 

The Abbé Dubois entered into the mysteries of stock-jobbing with 
all the zeal of an apostle, and enriched himself by the spoils of the 
credulous; and he continually drew large sums from Law, as con- 
siderations for his political influence. Faithless to his country, in the 
course of his gambling speculations he transferred to England a great 
amount of specie, which had been paid into the royal treasury ; thus 
contributing to the subsequent dearth of the precious metals. 

The female sex participated in this sordid frenzy. Princesses of 
the blood, and ladies of the highest nobility, were among the most 
rapacious of stock-jobbers. ‘The Regent seemed to have the riches 
of Croesus at his command, and lavished money by hundreds of 
thousands upon his female relatives and favorites, as well as upon his 
roués, the dissolute companions of his debauches. ‘ My son,’ writes 
the Regent’s mother, in her correspondence, ‘ gave me shares to the 
amount of two millions, which I distributed among my household, 
The king also took several millions for his own household. All the 
royal family have had them; all the children and grand-children of 
France, and the princes of the blood.’ 

Luxury and extravagance kept pace with this sudden inflation of 
fancied wealth. The hereditary palaces of nobles were pulled down, 
and rebuilt on a scale of augmented splendor. Entertainments were 
given, of incrediblé cost and magnificence. Never before had been 
such display in houses, furniture, equipages, and amusements. This 
was particularly the case among persons of the lower ranks, who had 
suddenly become possessed of millions. Ludicrous anecdotes are rela- 
ted of some of these upstarts. One, who had just launched a splendid 
carriage, when about to use it for the first time, instead of getting in at 
the door, mounted, through habitude; to his accustomed place behind. 
Some ladies of quality, seeing a well-dressed woman covered with 
diamonds, but whom nobody knew, alight from a very handsome 
carriage, inquired who she was, of the footman. He replied, with a 
sneer: ‘ It is a lady who has recently tumbled from a garret into this 
carriage. Mr. Law’s domestics were said to become in like manner 
suddenly enriched by the crumbs that fell from histable. His cpach- 
man, having made a fortune, retired from his service. Mr. Lawre- 
quested him to procure a coachman in his place. He appeared the 
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next day with two, whom he pronounced equally good, and told Mr. 
Law: ‘ Take which of them you choose, and I will take the other !’ 

Nor were these novi homini treated with the distance and disdain 
they would formerly have experienced from the haughty aristocracy 
of France. The pride of the old noblesse had been stifled by the 
stronger instinct of avarice. They rather sought the intimacy and 
confidence of these lifcky upstarts; and it has been observed that a 
nobleman would gladly take his seat at the table of the fortunate 
lacquey of yesterday, in hopes of learning from him the secret of 
growing rich! 

Law now went about with a countenance radiant with success, 
and apparently dispensing wealth on every side. ‘ He is admirably 
skilled in all that relates to finance,’ writes the Duchess of Orleans, 
the Regent’s mother, ‘ and has put the affairs of the state in such good 
order, that all the king’s debts have been paid. He is so much run 
after, that he has no repose night or day. A duchess even kissed 
his hand publicly. If a duchess can do this, what will other ladies do !’ 

Wherever he went, his path, we are told, was beset by a sordid 
throng, who waited to see him pass, and sought to obtain the favor of a 
word, a nod, or smile, as if a mere glance from him would bestow for- 
tune. When at home, his house was absolutely besieged by furious 
candidates forfortune. ‘They forced the doors,’ says the Duke de St. 
Simon ; ‘they scaled his windows from the garden; they made their 
way into his cabinet down the chimney !’ 

The same venal court was paid by all classes to his family. The 
highest ladies of the court vied with each other in meannesses, to 

urchase the lucrative friendship of Mrs. Law and her daughter. 
They waited upon them with as much assiduity and adulation as if 
they had been princesses of the blood. The Regent one day ex- 
pressed a desire that some duchess should accompany his daughter to 
Genoa. ‘ My Lord,’ said some one present, ‘if you would have a 
choice from among the duchesses, you need but send to Mrs. Law’s ; 
you will find them all assembled there.’ 

The wealth of Law rapidly increased with the expansion of the 
bubble. Inthe course of a few months, he purchased fourteen titled 
estates, paying for them in paper; and the public hailed these sudden 
and vast acquisitions of landed property, as so many proofs of the 
soundness of his system, In one instance, he met with a shrewd 
bargainer, who had not the general faith in his paper money. The 
President de Novion insisted on being paid for an estate in hard coin. 
Law accordingly brought the amount, four hundred thousand livres, 
in specie, saying, with a sarcastic smile, that he preferred paying in 
money, as its weight rendered it a mere incumbrance. As it hap- 
pened, the President could give no clear title to the land, and the 
money had to be refunded. He paid it back im paper, which Law 
dared not refuse, lest he should depreciate it in the market ! 

The course of illusory credit went on triumphantly for eighteen 
months. Law had nearly fulfilled one of his promises, for the greater 
part of the public debt had been paid off; but how paid? In bank 
shares, which had been trumped up several hundred per cent. above 
their value, and which were to vanish like smoke in the hands of the 
holders. 
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One of the most striking attributes of Law, was the imperturbable 
assurance and self-possession with which he replied to every objec- 
tion, and found a solution for every problem. He had the dexterity 
of a juggler in evading difficulties; and what was peculiar, made 
figures themselves, which are the very elements of exact demonstra- 
tion, the means to dazzle and bewilder. 

Toward the latter end of 1719, the Mississippi scheme had reached 
its highest point of glory. Halfa million of strangers had crowded 
into Paris, in quest of fortune. The hotels and lodging-houses were 
overflowing; lodgings were procured with excessive difficulty; gra- 
naries were turned into bed-rooms ; provisions had risen enormously 
in price ; splendid houses were multiplying on every side ; the streets 
were crowded with carriages ; above a thousand new equipages had 
been launched. 

On the eleventh of December, Law obtained another prohibitory 
decree, for the purpose of sweeping all the remaining specie in cir- 
culation into the bank. By this it was forbidden to make any pay- 
ment in silver, above ten livres, or in gold, above three hundred. 

The repeated decrees of this nature, the object of which was to 
depreciate the value of gold, and increase the illusive credit of pa- 
per, began to awaken doubts of a system which required such bolster- 
ing. Capitalists gradually awoke from their bewilderment. Sound 
and able financiers consulted together, and agreed to make common 
cause against this continual expansion of a paper system. The 
shares of the bank and of the Company began to decline in value. 
Wary men took the alarm, and began to realize, a word now first 
brought into use, to express the conversion of ideal property into 
something real. 

The Prince of Conti, one of the most prominent and grasping of 
the Mississippi lords, was the first to give a blow to the credit of the 
bank. There was a mixture of ingratitude in his conduct, that cha- 
racterized the venal baseness of the times, He had received, from 
time to time, enormous sums from Law, as the price of his influence 
and patronage. His avarice had increased with every acquisition, 
until Law was compelled to refuse one of his exactions, In revenge, 
the prince immediately sent such an amount of paper to the bank to 
be cashed, that it required four wagons to bring away the silver, 
and he had the meanness to loll out of the window of his hotel, and 
jest and exult, as it was trundled into his port cochére. 

This was the signal for other drains of like nature. The English 
and Dutch merchants, who had purchased a great amount of bank 
paper at low prices, cashed them at the bank, and carried the money 
out of the country. Other strangers did the like, thus draining the 
kingdom ofits specie, and leaving paper in its place. 

The Regent, perceiving these symptoms of decay in the system, 
sought to restore it to public confidence, by conferring marks of confi- 
dence upon its author. He accordingly resolved to make Law Comp- 
troller General of the Finances of France. There was a material o 
stacle in the way. Law was a protestant, and the Regent, unscrupu- 
lous as he was himself, did not dare publicly to outrage the severe 
edicts which Louis XIV.,in his bigot days, had fulminated against 
all heretics. Law soon let him know that there would be no difficulty 
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on that head. He was ready at any moment to abjure his religion 
in the way of business. For decency’s sake, however, it was judged 
roper he should previously be convinced and converted. A ghostly 
instructor was soon found, ready to accomplish his conversion in the 
shortest possible time. This was the Abbé Tencin, a profligate crea- 
ture of the profligate Dubois, and like him working his way to eccle- 
siastical promotion and temporal wealth, by the basest means. 

Under the instructions of the Abbé Tencin, Law svon mastered the 
mysteries and dogmas of the Catholic doctrine; and, after a brief 
course of ghostly training, declared’ himself thoroughly convinced and 
converted. ~ To avoid the sneers and jests of the Parisian public, the 
ceremony of abjuratiou took place at Melun. Law made a pious pre- 
sent of one hundred thousand livres to the Church of St. Roque, and 
the Abbé Tencin was rewarded for his edifying labors, by sundry 
shares and bank bills; which he shrewdly took care to convert into 
cash, having as little faith in the system, as in the piety of his new con- 
vert. Amore grave and moral community might have been out- 
raged by this scandalous farce ; but the Parisians laughed at it with 
their usual levity, and contented themselves with making it the sub- 
ject of a number of songs and epigrams. 

Law being now orthodox in his faith, took out letters of naturali- 
zation, and having thus surmounted the intervening obstacles, was 
elevated by the Regent to the post of Comptroller General. So 
accustomed had the community become to all juggles and trans- 
mutations in this hero of finance, that no one seemed shocked or 
astonished at his sudden elevation. On the contrary, being now 
considered perfectly established in place and power, he became 
more than ever the object of venal adoration. Men of rank and 
dignity thronged his antechamber, waiting patiently their turn for an 
audience ; and titled dames demeaned themselves to take the front 
seats of the carriages of his wife and daughter, as if they had been 
riding with princesses of the blood royal. Law’s head grew giddy 
with his elevation, and he began to aspire after aristocratical distinc- 
tion. There was to be a court ball, at which several of the young 
noblemen were to dance in a ballet with the youthful king. Law 
requested that his son might be admitted into the ballet, and the 
Regent consented. The young scions of nobility, however, were 
indignant, and scouted the ‘intruding upstart.’ Their more worldly 
parents, fearful of displeasing the modern Midas, reprimanded them 
in vain. The stripplings had not yet imbibed the passion for gain, 
and still held to their high blood. The son of the banker received 
slights and annoyances on all sides, and the public applauded them 
for their spirit. A fit of illness came opportunely to relieve the 
youth from an honor which would have cost him a world of vexations 
and affronts. 

In February, 1720, shortly after Law’s instalment in office, a 
decree came out, uniting the bank to the India Company, by which 
last name the whole establishment was now known. The decree 
stated, that as the bank was royal, the king was bound to make good 
the value of its bills; that he committed to the company the govern- 
ment of the bank for fifty years, and sold to it fifty millions of stock 
belonging to him, for nine hundred millions; a simple advance of 
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eighteen hundred per cent. The decree farther declared, in the 
king’s name, that he would never draw on the bank, until the value 
of his drafts had first been lodged in it by his receivers general. 

The bank, it was said, had by this time issued notes to the amount 
of one thousand millions; being more paper than all the hanks of 
Europe were able to circulate. To aid its credit, the receivers 
of the revenue were directed to take bank notes of the sub-receivers. 
All payments, also, of one hundred livres and upward, were ordered 
to be made in bank notes. These compulsory measures for a short 
time gave a false credit to the bank, which proceeded to discount 
merchants’ notes, to lend money on jewels, plate, and other valuables, 
as well as on mortgages. 

Still farther to force on the system, an edict next appeared, 
forbidding any individual, or any corporate body, civil or religious, 
to hold in possession more than five hundred livres in current coin ; 
that is to say, about seven louis-d’ors; the value of the louis-d’or in 
paper, being, at the time, seventy-two livres. All the gold and silver 
they might have, above this pittance, was to be brought to the royal 
bank, and exchanged either for shares or bills. 

As confiscation was the penalty of disobedience to this decree, and 
informers were assured a share of the forfeitures, a bounty was in a 
manner held out to domestic spies and traitors ; and the most odious 
scrutiny was awakened into the pecuniary aflairs of families and 
individuals. The very confidence between friends and relatives was 
impaired, and all the domestic ties and virtues of society were 
threatened, until a general sentiment of indignation broke forth, that 
compelled the Regent to rescind the odious decree. Lord Stairs, 
the British ambassador, speaking of the system of espionage encou- 
raged by this edict, observed that it was impossible to doubt that Law 
was a thorough Catholic, since he had thus established the inquisition, 
after having already proved ¢transubstantiation, by changing specie 
into paper. 

Equal abuses had taken place under the colonizing project. In 
his thousand expedients to amass capital, Law had sold parcels of 
land in Mississippi, at the rate of three thousand livres for a league 
square. Many capitalists had purchased estates large enough to 
constitute, almost a principality; the only evil was, Law had sold a 
property which he could not deliver. The agents of police, who 
aided in recruiting the ranks of the colonists, had been guilty of 
scandalous impositions. Under pretence of taking up mendicants 
and vagabonds, they had scoured the streets at night, seizing upon 
honest mechanics, or their sons, and hurrying them to their crimping- 
houses, for the sole purpose of extorting money from them as a ran- 
som. The populace was roused to indignation by these abuses. 
The officers of police were mobbed in the exercise of their odious 
functions, and several of them were killed ; which put an end to this 
flagrant abuse of power. 

In March, a most extraordinary decree of the council fixed the 
ptice of shares of the India Company at nine thousand livres each. 
All ecclesiastical communities and hospitals were now prohibited 
from investing mouey at interest, in any thing but India stock. With 
all these props and stays, the system continued to totter. How 
could it be otherwise, under a despotic government, that could alter 
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the value of property at every moment! The very compulsory 
measures that were adopted to establish the credit of the bank, 
hastened its fall; plainly showing there was a want of solid security. 
Law caused pamphlets to be published, setting forth, in eloquent 
language, the vast profits that must accrue to holders of the stock, 
and the impossibility of the king’s ever doing it any harm. On the 
very back of these assertions, came forth an edict of the king, dated 
the 22d of May, wherein, under pretence of having reduced the 
value of his coin, it was declared necessary to reduce the value of his 
bank-notes one-half, and of the India shares from nine thousand to 
five thousand livres ! 

This decree came like a clap of thunder upon share-holders. They 
found one half of the pretended value of the paper in their hands 
annihilated in an instant ; and what certainty had they with respect 
to the other half? The rich considered themselves ruined ; those in 
humbler circumstances looked forward to abject beggary. 

The parliament seized the occasion to stand forth as the protector 
of the public, and refused to register the decree. It gained the credit 
of compelling the Regent to retrace his step, though it is more pro- 
bable he yielded to the universal burst of public astonishment and 
reprobation. On the 27th of May, the edict was revoked, and bank- 
bills were restored to their previous value. But the fatal blow had 
been struck; the delusion was at an end. Government itself had 
lost all public confidence, equally with the bank it had engendered, and 
which its own arbitrary acts had brought into discredit. ‘ All Paris,’ 
says the Regent’s mother, in her letters, ‘has been mourning at the 
cursed decree which Law has persuaded my son to make. I have 
received anonymous letters, stating that I have nothing to fear on my 
own account, but that my son shall be pursued with fire and sword.’ 

The Regent now endeavored to avert the odium of his ruinous 
schemes from himself. He affected to have suddenly lost confidence 
in Law, and on the 29th of May, discharged him from his employ, as 
Comptroller General, and stationed a Swiss guard of sixteen men in 
his house. He even refused to see him, when, on the following day, 
he applied at the portal of the Palais Royal for admission: but 
having played off this farce before the public, he admitted him secretly 
the same night, by a private door, and continued as before to co- 
operate with him in his financial schemes. 

On the first of June, the Regent issued a decree, permitting per- 
sons to have as much money as they pleased in their possession. 
Few, however, were in a state to benefit by this permission. There 
was arun upon the bank, but a royal ordinance immediately suspended 
payment, until farther orders. To relieve the public mind, a city stock 
was created, of twenty-five millions, bearing an interest of two and a 
half per cent., for which bank notes were taken in exchange. The bank 
notes thus withdrawn from circulation, were publicly burnt before 
the Hotel de Ville. The public; however, had lost confidence in 
every thing and every body, and suspected fraud and collusion in 
those who pretended to burn the bills. 

A general confusion now took place in the financial world. Fami- 
lies who had lived in opulence, found themselves suddenly reduced 
to indigence. Schemers who had been revelling in the delusion of 
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princely fortune, found their estates vanishing into thin air. Those 
who had any property remaining, sought to secure it against reverses. 
Cautious persons found there was no safety for property in a country 
where the coin was continually shifting in value, and where a des- 
potism was exercised over public securities, and even over the private 
purses of individuals. They began to send their effects into other 
countries ; when lo! on the 20th of June, a royal edict commanded 
them to bring back their effects, under penalty of forfeiting twice 
their value ; and forbade them, under like penalty, from investing 
their money in foreigu stocks. This was soon followed by another 
decree, forbidding any one to retain precious stones in his possession, 
or to sell them to foreigners: all must be deposited in the bank, in 
exchange for depreciating paper ! 

Execrations were now poured out, on all sides, against Law, and 
menaces of vengeance. What a contrast, in a short time, to the 
venal incense that was offered upto him! ‘ This person,’ writes the 
Regent’s mother, ‘ who was formerly worshipped as a god, is now 
not sure of his life. It is astonishing how greatly terrified he is. He 
is as a dead man; he is pale as a sheet, and it is said he can never 
get over it. My son is not dismayed, though he is threatened on all 
sides, and is very much amused with Law’s terrors.’ 

About the middle of July, the last grand attempt was made by Law 
and the Regent, to keep up the system, and provide for the immense 
emission of paper. A decree was fabricated, giving the India Com- 
pany the entire monopoly of commerce, on condition that it would, 
in the course of a year, reimburse six hundred millions of livres of 
its bills, at the rate of fifty millions per month. 

On the 17th, this decree was sent to parliament to be registered. 
It at once raised a storm of opposition in that assembly ; and a vehe- 
ment discussion took place. While that was going on, a disastrous 
scene was passing out of doors. 

The calamitous effects of the system had reached the humblest 
concerns of human life. Provisions had risen to an enormous price ; 
paper money was refused at all the shops; the people had not 
wherewithal to buy bread. It had been found absolutely indispensa- 
ble to relax a little from the suspension of specie payments, and to 
allow small sums to be scantily exchanged for paper. The doors of 
the bank and the neighboring street were immediately thronged 
with a famishing multitude, seeking cash for bank-notes of ten livres. 
So great was the press and struggle, that several persons were stifled 
and crushed to death. The mob carried three of the bodies to the 
court-yard of the Palais Royal. Some cried for the Regent to come 
forth, and behold the effect of his system; others demanded the 
death of Law, the impostor, who had brought this misery and ruin 
upon the nation. 

The moment was critical: the popular fury was rising to a tem- 
pest, when Le Blanc, the Secretary of State, stepped forth. He had 

reviously sent for the military, and now only sought to gain time. 
Singling out six or seven stout fellows, who seemed to be the ring- 
leaders of the mob: ‘ My good fellows,’ said he, calmly, ‘ carry away 
these bodies, and place them in some church, and then come back 
quickly to me for your pay.’ They immediately obeyed; a kind 
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of funeral procession was formed; the arrival of troops dispersed 
those who lingered behind; and Paris was probably saved from an 
insurrection. 

About ten o’clock in the morning, all being quiet, Law ventured 
to go in his carriage to the Palais Royal. He was saluted with 
cries and curses, as he passed along the streets; and he reached the 
Palais Royal in aterrible fright. ‘The Regent amused himself with 
his fears, but retained him with him, and sent off his carriage, which 
was assailed by the mob, pelted with stones, and the glasses shivered. 
The news of this outrage was communicated to parliament in the 
midst of a furious discussion of the decree for the commercial 
monopoly. The first president, who had been absent for a short 
time, réentered, and communicated the tidings in a whimsical 
couplet : 


* Messieurs, Messieurs! bonne nouvelle! 
Le carrosse de Law est reduite en carrelle !’ 


‘Gentlemen, Gentlemen! good news! 
The carriage of Law is shivered to atoms!’ 


The members sprang up with joy: ‘And Law!’ exclaimed they, 
‘has he been torn to pieces?’ The president was ignorant of the 
result,of the tumult; whereupon the debate was cut short, the 
decree rejected, and the house adjourned; the members hurrying to 
Jearn the particulars. Such was the levity with which public affairs 
were treated, at that dissolute and disastrous period. 

On the following day, there was an ordinance from the king, pro- 
hibiting all popular assemblages; and troops were stationed at 
various points, and in all public places. The regiment of guards 
was ordered to hold itself in readiness; and the musqueteers to be 
at their hotels, with their horses ready saddled. A number of small 
offices were opened, where people might cash small notes, though 
with great delay and difficulty. An edict was also issued, declaring 
that whoever should refuse to take bank notes in the course of trade, 
should forfeit double the amount ! 

The continued and vehement opposition of parliament to the whole 
delusive system of finance, had been a constant source of annoyance 
to the Regent; but this obstinate rejection of his last grand expe- 
dient of a commercial monopoly, was not to be tolerated. He 
determined to punish that intractable body. The Abbé Dubois and 
Law suggested a simple mode; it was to suppress the parliament 
altogether, being, as they observed, so far from useful, that it was a 
constant impediment to the march of public affairs. The Regent 
was half inclined to listen to their advice; but upon calmer conside- 
ration, and the advice of friends, he adopted a more moderate course. 
On the 20th of July, early in the morning, all the doors of the 
parliament-house were taken possession of by troops. Others were 
sent to surround the house of the first president, and others to the 
houses of the various members ; who were all at first in great alarm, 
until an order from the king was put into their hands, to render 
themselves at Pontoise, in the course of two days, to which place the 
parliament was thus suddenly and arbitrarily transferred. 

This despotic act, says Voltaire, would at any other time have 
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cunsed an insyrrection ; ‘tat one half of the Parisians were occupied 
by their ruin,¥imad the other half by their fancied riches, which were 
soon to vanis he president and members of parliament acquiesced 
in the mandaté without a murmur; they even went as if on a party 
of pleasure, and made every preparation to lead a joyous life in their 
exile. The musqueteers, who held possession of the vacated parlia- 
ment-house, a gay corps of fashionable young fellows, amused them- 
selves with making songs and pasquinades, at the expense of the 
exiled legislators; and at length, to pass away time, formed them- 
selves into a mock parliament; elected their presidents, kings, 
ministers, and advocates; took their seats in due form; arraigned a 
cat at their bar, in place of the Sieur Law, and after giving it a ‘ fair 
trial,’ condemned it to be hanged. In this manner, public affairs 
and public institutions were lightly turned to jest. 

As to the exiled parliament, it lived gaily and luxuriously at Pon- 
toise, at the public expense ; for the Regent had furnished funds, as 
usual, with a lavish hand. The first president had the mansion of the 
Duke de Bouillon put at his disposal, all ready furnished, with a vast 
and delightful garden on the borders of ariver. There he kept open 
house to allthe members of parliament. Several tables were spread 
every day, all furnished luxuriously and splendidly ; the most exqui- 
site wines and liqueurs, the choicest fruits and refreshments, of all 
kinds, abounded. A number of small chariots for one and two horses 
were always at hand, for such ladies and old gentlemen as wished to 
take an airing after dinner, and card and billiard tables for such as 
chose to amuse themselves in that way until supper. The sister and 
the daughter of the first president did the honors of his house, and 
he himself presided there with an air of great ease, hospitality, and 
magnificence. It became a party of pleasure to drive from Paris to 
Pontoise, which was six leagues distant, and partake of the amuse- 
ments and festivities of the place. Business was openly slighted ; 
nothing was thought of but amusement. The Regent and his go- 
vernment were laughed at, and made the subjects of continual plea- 
santries ; while the enormous expenses incurred by this idle and 
lavish course of life, more than doubled the liberal sums provided. 
This was the way in which the parliament resented their exile. 

During all this time, the system was getting more and more in- 
volved. The stock exchange had some time previously been removed 
tothe Place Vendome ; but the tumult and noise becoming intolera- 
ble to the residents of that polite quarter, and especially to the chan- 
cellor, whose hotel was there, the Prince and Princess Carignan, both 
deep gamblers in Mississippi stock, offered the extensive garden 
of their Hotel de Soissons as a rallying-place for the worshippers of 
Mammon. The offer was accepted. A numberof barracks were 
immediately erected in the garden, as offices for the stock-brokers, 
and an order was obtained from the Regent, under pretext of police 
regulations, that no bargain should be valid, unless concluded in these 
barracks. The rent of them immediately mounted to a hundred 
livres a month for each, and the whole yielded these noble proprietors 
an ignoble revenue of half a million of livres. 

The mania for gain, however, was now at an end. A universal 
panic succeeded. ‘Sauve qui peut /’ was the watch-word. Every one 
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was anxious to ouheuns falling paper for wnebien of intrinsic and 
permanent value. Since money was not to be had, @wels, precious 
stones, plate, porcelain, trinkets of gold and silver, a manded any 
price, in paper. Land was bought at fifty years’ perchase, and he 
esteemed himself happy, who could get iteven at this price. Mono- 
polies now became the rage among the noble holders of paper. The 
Duke de la Force bought up nearly all the tallow, grease, and soap ; 
others the coffee and spices ; others hay and oats. F oreign exchanges 
were almost impracticable. The debts of Dutch and English mer- 
chants were paid in this fictitious money, all the coin of the realm 
having disappeared. All the relations of debtor and creditor were 
confounded. With one thousand crowns, one might pay a debt of 
eighteen thousand livres ! 

The Regent's mother, who once exulted in the affluence of bank 
paper, now wrote in a very different tone: ‘ I have often wished,’ said 
she, in her letters, ‘that these bank-notes were in the depths of the 
infernal regions. They have given my son more trouble than relief. 
Nobody i in France has a penny. * * * Myson was once popular, 
but since the arrival of this cursed Law, he is hated more and more. 
Not a week passes, without my receiving letters filled with frightful 
threats, and speaking of him as a tyrant. I have just received one, 
threatening him with poison. W ‘hen I showed it to him, he did 
nothing but laugh.’ 

In the mean time, Law was dismayed by the increasing troubles, 
and terrified at the tempest he had raised. He was not a man of real 
courage ; and fearing for his personal safety, from popular tumult, or 
the despair of ruined individuals, he again took refuge in the palace 
of the Regent. The latter, as usual, amused himself with his terrors, 
and turned every new disaster into a jest; but he, too, began to think 
of his own security. 

In pursuing the schemes of Law, he had no doubt calculated to 
carry through his term of government with ease and splendor; and 
to enrich himself, his connexions, and his favorites ; and had hoped 
that the catastrophe of the system would not take place until after 
the expiration of the regency. 

He now saw his mistake ; that it was impossible much longer to 
prevent an explosion ; and he determined at once to get Law out of 
the way, and then to charge him with the whole tissue of delusions 


of this paperalchymy. He accordingly took occasion of the recall of 


parliament in December, 1720, to suggest to Law the policy of his 
avoiding an encounter with that hostile and exasperated body. Law 
needed no urging to the measure. His only desire was to escape 
from Paris, avd its tempestuous populace. Two days before the 
return of parliament, he took his sudden and secret departure. He 
travelled in a chaise bearing the arms of the Regent, and was escorted 
by a kind of safe-guard of servants, in the duke’s livery. His first 
place of refuge was an estate of the Regent’s, about six leagues from 
Paris, from whence he pushed forward to Bruxelles. 

As soon as Law was fairly out of the way, the Duke of Orleans 
summoned a council of the regency, and informed them that they 
were assembled to deliberate on the state of the finances, and the 


affairs of the India Company. Accordingly La Houssaye, Comp- 
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trollor General, rendevel a perfectly clear statement, by which it 
appeared that there were bank bills in circulation to the amount of 
two milliards, seven hundred millions of livres, without any evidence 
that this enormous sum had been emitted in virtue of any ordinance 
from the general assembly of the India Company, which alone had 
the right to authorize such emissions. 

The council was astonished at this disclosure, and looked to the 
Regent for explanation. Pushed to the extreme, the Regent avowed 
that Law had emitted bills to the amount of twelve hundred millions 
beyond what had been fixed by ordinances, and in contradiction to 
express prohibitions ; that the thing being done, he, the Regent, had 
legalized or rather covered the transaction, by decrees ordering such 
emissions, which decrees he had antedated. 

A stormy scene ensued between the Regent and the Duke de 
Bourbon, little to the credit of either, both having been deeply 
implicated i in the cabalistic operations of the system. In fact, the 
several members of the council had been among the must venal 
‘beneficiaries’ of the scheme, and had interests at stake which they 
were anxious to secure. [From all the circumstances of the case, I 
am inclined to think that others were more to blame than Law, for 
the disastrous effects of his financial projects. His bank, had it been 
confined to its original limits, and left to the control of its own in- 
ternal regulations, might have gone on prosperously, and been of 
great benefit to the nation. It was an institution fitted for a free 
country ; but unfortunately, it was subject to the control of a despotic 
government, that could, at its pleasure, alter the value of the specie 
within its vaults, and compel the most extravagant expansions of its 
paper circulation. The vital principle of a bank is security in the 
regularity of its operations, and the immediate convertibility of its 
paper into coin; and what confidence could be reposed in an institu- 
tion, or its paper promises, when the sovereign could at any moment 
centuple those promises in the market, and seize upon all the money 
in the bank? The compulsory measures used, likewise, to force 
bank-notes into currency, against the judgment of the public, was 
fatal to the system ; for credit must be free and uncontrolled as the 
common air. The Regent was the evil spirit of the system, that 
forced Law on to an expansion of his paper currency far beyond 
what he had ever dreamed of. He it was that in a manner compelled 
the unlucky projector to devise all kinds of collateral companies and 
monopolies, by which to raise funds to meet the constantly and 
enormously i increasing emissions of shares and notes. Law was but 
like a poor conjuror in the hands of a potent spirit that he has evoked, 
and that obliges him to go on, desperately and ruinously, with his 
conjurations. ” He only thought at the outset to raise the wind, but 
the Regent compelled him to raise the whirlwind. 

The investigation of the affairs of the Company by the council, re- 
sulted in nothing beneficial to the public. The princes and nobles 
who had enriched themselves by all kinds of juggles and extortions, 
escaped unpunished, and retained the greater part of their spoils. 
Many of the ‘ suddenly rich,’ who had risen from obscurity to a giddy 
height of imaginary prosperity, and had indulged in all kinds of vulgar 
and ridiculous excesses, awoke as out of a dream, in their original 
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poverty, now made more galling and humiliating by their transient 
elevation. 

The weight of the evil, however, fell on more valuable classes of 
society; honest tradesmen and artizans, who had been seduced 
away from the safe pursuits of industry, to the specious chances of 
speculation. Thousands of meritorious families, also, once opulent, 
had been reduced to indigence, by a too great confidence in govern- 
ment. There was a general derangement in the finances, that long 
exerted a baneful influence over the national prosperity; but the most 
disastrous effects of the system were upon the morals and manners 
of the nation. ‘The faith of engagements, the sanctity of promises 
in affairs of business, were at an end. Every expedient to grasp 
present profit, or to evade present difficulty, was tolerated. While 
such deplorable laxity of principle was generated in the busy classes, 
the chivalry of France had soiled their pennons ; and honor and glory, 
so long the idols of the Gallic nobility, had been tumbled to the earth, 
and trampled in the dirt of the stock-market. 

As to Law, the originator of the system, he appears eventually to 
have profited but little by his schemes. ‘ He was a quack,’ says 
Voltaire, ‘ to whom the state was given to be cured, but who poisoned 
it with his drugs, and who poisoned himself.’ The effects which he left 
behind in France, were sold at a low price, and the proceeds dissi- 
pated. His landed estates were confiscated. He carried away with 
him barely enough to maintain himself, his wife, and daughter, with 
decency. ‘The chief relique of his immense fortune was a great 
diamond, which he was often obliged to pawn. He was in England 
in 1721, and was presented to George the First. He returned shortly 
afterward, to the continent ; shifting about from place to place, and 
died in Venice, in 1729. His wife and daughter, accustomed to live 
with the prodigality of princesses, could not conform to their altered 
fortunes, but dissipated the scanty means left to them, and sank into 
abject poverty. ‘I saw his wife,’ says Voltaire, ‘at Bruxelles, as 
much humiliated as she had been haughty and triumphant at Paris.’ 
An elder brother of Law remained in France, and was protected by 
the Duchess of Bourbon. His descendants have acquitted themselves 
honorably, in various public employments; and one of them is the 
Marquis Lauriston, some time Lieutenant General and Peer of 
France. 


THE EARLY LOST. 


Sue whose last bed beneath this turf is made, 
Was wont, herself, to pause on every stone 
That marked the place of others, earlier laid, 
And think how soon their lot must be her own! 


Oft would she turn her languid eye to heaven, 
So sweetly sad; 30 tranquil oft appear, 

As to her soul already had been given 
Repose and happiness, for virtue here. 


Let me, all unperceived, at early morn, 
Through the still church-yard take my pensive way ; 

Sweet budding flowers shall thy new grave adorn, 

Expressive of thy mild and fleeting day. 
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BALL AT THRAM’S HUDDLE. 


A PENCIL SKETCH: BY MRS. MARY CLAVERS, AUTHOR OF ‘A NEW HOME: WHO’LL FOLLOW ?’ 





Ir was on the sultriest of all melting afternoons, when the flies 
were taking an unanimous siesta, and the begs, baked beyond honey 
or humming, swung idly on the honey-suckles, that I observed, with 
half-shut eye, something like activity among the human butterflies of 
our most peaceful of villages. If 1 could have persuaded myself to 
turn my head, I might doubtless have ascertained to what favored 
point were directed the ste (hasty, considering all things,) of the 
Miss Liggits, Miss Pinn, and my pretty friend, Fanny Russell; but 
the hour was unpropitious to research, and slumber beguiled the 
book from my fingers, before the thought ‘ Where caz they be going !’ 
had fairly passed ‘through my mind. F ancy had but just transported 
me to the focus of a circle of glass-blowers, the furnace directly in 
front, and the glowing fluid all round me, when I was re-called to 
almost equally overcoming realities, by a light tap at the door. I 
must have given the usual invitation mechanically, for before I was 
fairly awake, the pink face of one of my own hand-maidens shone 
before my drowsy eyes. 

‘If you don’t want me for nothin’, 1d like to go down to the store 
to get some notions for the ball.’ 

‘The ball! what! a red-hot ball!’ I replied, for the drowsy 
influence was settling over me again, and I was already on the deck 
of a frigate, in the midst of a sharply-contested actiun. 

‘Massy no, marm! this here Independence ball up to Thram’s 
Huddle,’ said Jane, with a giggle.’ 

I was now wide awake with astonishment. 
such weather as this!’ 

‘Why law! yes; nothin’ makes a body so cool as dancin’ and 
drinkin’ hot tea.’ 


‘A dance, Jane, in 


This was beyond argument. Jane departed, and I amused myself 


with the flittings of gingham sun-bonnets and white aprons up and 
down the street, in the scorching sun. 

It was waxing toward the tea-hour, when that prettiest of Fan- 
nies, Fanny Russell, her natural ringlets of shadowy gold, which a 
duchess might envy, looking all the richer under the melting influence 
of the time, came tripping into the little porch. 

‘If you would be so kind as to lend me that large feather fan ; I 
would take such good care of it! It’s for the ball.’ 

‘Sweet Fanny! one must be churlish indeed, to deny thee a far 
greater boon!’ 

Next came that imp, Ring Jones; but he goes slyly round to the 
kitchen-door, with an air of great importance. Presently, enter 
Jane. 

‘Ring Jones has brought a kind of a bill, marm, for our Mark ; 
and Mark ain’t to hum, and Ring says he can’t go without an 
answer.’ 

‘ But I cannot answer Mark’s billets, you know, Jane.’ 
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‘No, marm; but aiden’ ere is something about the team, I guess.’ 

And in the meantime Jane had, sans ceremonie, broken the wafer, 
and was spelling out the contents of Mark’s note. 

‘I can’t justly make it out; but I know it’s something about the 
team ; and they want an answ er right off.’ 

Thus urged, I took the note, which was after this fashion : 

‘The agreeable Cumpany of Mr. Mark Loring and Lady is 
requested to G. Nobleses Tavern to Thram’s huddle Independence 
the 4th July.’ 

And here followed the names of some eight or ten managers. 

But, Jane, here’s nothing about the team, after all. 

‘Jist look o’ t’ other side, marm; you see they did n’t want to put 
it right in the ticket, like.’ 

Upon this hint, I discerned, in the extreme corner of the paper, a 
flourish which might be interpreted ‘ over.” Over I went accord- 
ingly, and there came the gist of the matter. 

‘Mark we want to hay you be ready with your Team at one o’clock 
precisely to escort the ladies if you can’t let us know and don’t 
forgit to Put in as many Seats as you can and All your Buffaloes.’* 

I ventured to promise that the team, and the seats, and the buffa- 
Joes, should be at Mark’s disposal at ‘ one precisely,’ and Ring Jones 
departed, highly exalted in his own opinion, by the success of his 
importunity. 

It was to be supposed that we had now contributed our quota of 
aid, on this patriotic occasion ; but it seemed that more was expected. 
The evening was far advanced, when the newly-installed proprietor 
of the half-finished ‘ hotel’ at Thram’s Huddle, alighted at our door ; 
and, wiping his dripping brow, made known the astounding fact that 
he had scoured the country for dried apples, without success, and 
informed us that he had come, as a dernier resort, to beg the loan of 
some ; ‘for,’ as he sensibly observed, ‘a ball without no pies, was a 
thing that was never heerd on, no wheres.’ 

When this matter was settled, he mustered courage to ask, in 
addition, for the great favor of a gallon of vinegar, for which he 
declared himself ready to pay any price; ‘that is, any thing that was 
reasonable.’ 

‘I could not refrain from inquiring what indispensable purpose the 
vinegar was to serve. 

‘Why, for the lettuce, you see! — and if it’s pretty sharp, it ’ll 
make ’em all the spryer.’ 

Mr. Noble departed, in a happy frame of mind, and we heard no 
more of the ball that night. 

The next day, the eldest Miss Liggitt ‘jist called in,’ as she hap- 
pened to be passing, to ask if I was ‘ a-goin’ to want that ’ere flowerye 
white bunnet-curting’ of mine. 

Some time ago | might not have comprehended that this descrip- 
tion applied to a blonde-gauze veil, which had seen its best days, and 
was now scarce presentable. It did not require any great stretch 
of feminine generosity to lend this; but when it came to ‘a pair of 
white lace gloves,’ 1 pleaded poverty, and got off. 


* Ir may be necessary to inform the civilized reader, that the use of buffalo robes in 
July, is to serve the purpose of cushions, and not of wrappers. 
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Our Jane, who is really quite a pretty girl, though her hair be of 
the sandiest, and her face and neck, at this time of the year, one 
continuous freckle, had set her heart upon a certain blue satin ribbon, 
which she did not like exactly to borrow, but which she had none 
the less made up her mind to have, for the graud occasion. So she 
began, like an able tactician, by showing me one of faded scarlet, on 
which she requested my opinion. : 

‘Do n’t you think this ’Il look about right ? 

‘That horrid thing! No, Jane, pray don’t be seen in that!’ 

‘Well! what kind o’ color do you think would look good with this 
belt ? holding up a cincture, _ as the cloudless vault above us. 

‘ Blue, or white; certainly scarlet.’ 

‘Ah! but I ha’ n’t got neither one nor t other;’ and she looked 
very pensive. 

1 was hard-hearted, but Jane was not without resource. 

‘If you’d a-mind to let me have that ’ere long blue one o’ your’n: 
you do n’t never wear it, and I'd be willin’ to pay you for’t. 

Who could hold out? The azure streamer became Jane’s, in fee 
simple. Spruce and warm looked our good Mark, in his tight blue 
coat, with its wealth of brass buttons, his stock five fathoms — I mean 
inches — deep, and his exceeding square-toed boots, bought new for 
this very solemnity. And a proud and pleased heart beat in his 
honest bosom, I doubt not, as he drove to the place of rendezvous, 
buffaloes and all, with cerulian Jane at his side, a full half hour 
before the appointed time. They need not have cautioned Mark to 
be ‘ percise.’ For my part, I longed for ‘ the receipt of fern-seed to 
walk invisible,’ or some of those other talismans which used in the 
good old times to help people into places where they had no business 
to be; and in this instance, the Fates seemed inclined to be propi- 
tious, in a degree at least. . 

The revellers had scarcely passed on the western road in long and 
most rapid procession—the dust they raised had certainly not sub- 
sided — when a black cloud, which had risen stealthily while all were 
absorbed in the outfit, began to unfuld its ominous shroud. The 
fringes of this portentous curtain had scarcely passed the zenith, 
when a low, distant muttering, and a few scattering but immense 
drops, gave token of what was coming; and long ere the gay corlége 
could have reached the Huddle, which is fully six miles distant, a 
heavy shower, with thunder and lightning acompaniments, must have 
made wet drapery of every damsel’s anxiously elaborate ball-dress. 

Beaver and broad-cloth might survive such a deluge, but alas for 
white dresses, long ringlets, and blonde-gauze ‘ bunnet-curtings !’ 

a The shower was too violent to last, and when it had subsided, and 
all was 


‘ Fresh as if Day again were born, 
Again upon the lap of Morn,’ 


I fortunately recollected an excellent reason for a long drive, (‘man 
is his own Fate,’) which would bring us into the very soun@of the 
violins of the Huddle. A young woman, who had filled the very 
important place of ‘ help’ in our family, was lying very ill at her 
father’s, and the low circumstances of her parents made it desirable 
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that she should be frequently remembered by her friends, during her 
tedious illness. So in a light open wagon, with a smart pony, dor- 
rowed for the nonce, selon les regles, we had a charming drive, and 
moreover, the much-coveted pleasure of seeing the heads of the 
assembled company at Mr. Noble’s; some bobbing up and down, 
some stretched far out of the window, getting breath for the next 
exercise, and some, with bodies to them, promenading the hall below. 
I tried hard to distinguish the ‘ belle chévelure’ of my favorite Fanny 
Russell, or the straight back and nascent whiskers of our own Mark ; 
but we passed too rapidly to see all that was to be seen, and in a 
few moments found ourselves at the bars which led to the forlorn 
dwelling of poor Mary Anne Simms. @ 

The only apartment which Mr. Simms’ log-hut could boast, was 
arranged witha degree of'neatness which made a visitor forget its 
lack of almost all the other requisites for comfort; and one corner 
was ingeniously turned into a nice little room for the sick girl, by the 
aid of a few rough boards, eked out by snow-white curtains. I raised 
the light screen, and what bright vision should meet my eyes, but the 
identical Fanny, for whom | had looked in vain among the bobbing 
heads at the Huddle. She was whispering kindly to Mary Anne, 
whose pale cheek had acquired something like a flush, and her eyes 
a decided moisture, from the sense of Fanny’s cheering kindness. 

Fanny explained very modestly: ‘I was so near, Mary Anne, and 
I did n’t know when I should get time to come again 

‘Did n’t you get wet, coming over ? 

‘ Not so very: we — we had an umbrella.’ 

I remembered having lent one to Mark. 

‘ But you are losing the ball, Fanny; you’ll not get your share of 
the dancing.’ And at this moment | heard a new step in the outer 
part of the room, and a very familiar voice just outside the curtain : 

‘Come, Miss Russell, iz n’t it about time to bea-goin’? There’s 
another shower a-comin’ up.’ 

Fanny started, blushed, and took leave. Common humanity obliged 
us to give time for a retreat, before we followed ; for we well knew 
that our very precise Mr. Loring would not have been brought face 
to face with us, just then, for the world. When we did emerge, the 
sky was threatening enough, and as there was evidently no room for 
us where we were, we had no resource but to make a rapid transit to 
Mr. Noble’s. We gained the noisy shelter just in time. Sucha 
shower! — and it proved much more pertinacious than its prede- 
cessor; so that I had the pleasure of sitting in ‘Miss Nobleses’ 
kitchen for an hour or more. We were most politely urged to join 
the festivities, which were now shaking the frail tenement almost te 
dislocation ; but even if we had been ball-goers, we should have been 
strikingiy de trop, where the company was composed exclusively of 
young folks. So we chose the kitchen. 

The empress of this torrid region, a tall and somewhat doleful look- 
ing daghe, was in all the agonies of preparation; and she certainly 
was put to her utmost stretch of invention, to obtain access to the fire- 
place, where some of the destined delicacies of the evening were still 
in process of qualification, so dense was the crowd of damp damsels, 
who were endeavoring in various ways to repair the cruel ravages 
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of the shower. One. “ist rented: to 0: diy hei shoes ;’ another was 
dodging after a hot iron, ‘jist to rub off her hankercher ;’ while 
others were taking turns in pinching with the great kitchen tongs the 
long lucks which streamed, Ophelia-like, around their anxious faces. 
Poor ‘ Miss Nobles’ edged, and glided, and stooped, among her hu- 
mid guests, with a patience worthy of all praise ; supplying this one 
with a pin, that with a needle-and-thread, and the other with one of 
her own side-combs ; though the last mentioned act of courtesy forced 
her to tuck behind her ear one of the black tresses which usually lay 
coiled upon her temple. In short, the whole affair was a sort of pre- 
libation of the Tournament » saving that my Queen of Beauty and 
Love was more fortunate than the Lady Seymour, in that her coiffure 
is decidedly improved by wet weather, which is more than could 
probably be said of her ladyship’s 

At length, but after a weary while, all was done that could be done 
toward a general beautification; and those whose array was utterly 
beyoud remedy, scampered up stairs with the rest, wisely resolving 
not to lose the fun, merely because they were not fit to be seen. 

The dancing now became ‘ fast and furious,’ and the spirit of the 
hour so completely aroused that thirst fur knowledge which is slan- 
derously charged upon my sex as a foible, that I hesitated not to slip 
up stairs, and take advantage of one of the various knot-holes in the 
oak boards which formed one side of the room, in order that a glimpse 
of something like the realities of the thing might aid av"imagination 
which could never boast of being ‘ all compact.’ It was but a 
glimpse, to be sure, for three candles can do but little toward illumi- 
nating a Jong room, with dark brown and very rough walls; but there 
was a tortuous country-dance, one side quivering and fluttering in all 
the colours of the rainbow, the other presenting more nearly the 
similitude of a funeral; for our beaux, in addition to the solemn coun- 
tenances which they think proper to adopt on all occasions of fes- 
tivity, have imbibed the opinion that nothing but broad-cloth is suffi- 
ciently dignified wear for a dance, be the season what it may. And 
there were the four Miss Liggets, Miss Mehitable in white, Miss Polly 
Ann in green, Miss Lucindy in pink, and Miss Olive all over black- 
and-blue, saving the remains of the blonde-gauze veil, which streamed 
after her like a meteor, as she ga/oped, not gallopped, ‘down the 
middle.’ My own Jane was playing off her most recherchées graces 
at the expense of the deputy sheriff, who seemed for once caught, in- 
stead of catching; and to my great surprise, Fanny Russell, evi- 
dently in the pouts, under cover of my fan, was enacting the part of 
wall-flower, while Mark leaned far out of the window, at the risk of 
taking an abrupt leave of the company. 

Peeping i is tiresome. i was notsorry when the dance came to an 
end, as even country-dances must; and when I had waited to see the 
ladies arranged in a strip at one end of the room, and the gentlemen 
in ditto at the other, and old Knapp the fiddler testing the absorbent 
powers of a large red cotton handkerchief upon a brow ag thickly 
beaded as the fair neck of any one of the nymphs around him, (and 
some of them had necklaces which would have satisfied a belle among 
our neighbors, the Pottowatomies,) lran down stairs again, to pre- 
pare for our moonlight flitting. 
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Mrs. Noble now veined ions odeaiini that we would at least stay 
for supper ; and in the pride of her heart, and the energy of her hos- 
pitality, she opened her oven-door, and holding a candle that 1 might 
not fail to discern all its temptations, pointed out to me two pigs, 
a large wild turkey, a mammoth rice-pudding, and an endless array 
of pies, of all sizes; and these she declared were ‘not a beginning’ 
of what was intended for the ‘refreshment’ of the company. A 
cup-board was next displayed, where, among custards, cakes, and 
‘sadse,’ or preserves, of different kinds, figured great dishes of let- 
tuce, ‘ all ready, only jist to pour the vinegar and molasses over it,’ 
bowls of large’ pickled cucumbers, and huge pyramids of dough-nuts. 
But we continued inexorabie, and were just taking our leave, when 
Fanny Russell, her pretty eyes overflowing, and her whole aspect 
evincing the greatest vexation and discomposure, came running down 
stairs, and begge d we would let her go home with us. 

‘What can be the matter, Fanny !’ 

‘Oh, nothing! nothing at all! But—TI want to go home.’ 

It is never vf much use advising young girls, when they have made 
up their minds to be foolish ; yet I did just call my little favorite 
aside, and give her a friendly caution not to expose ‘herself to the 
charge of being rude or touchy. But this brought only another 
shower of tears, and a promise that she would tell me all about it; so 
we took her in, and drove off. 

I could nt but reflect, as we went saunteringly home, enjoying the 
splendor of the moonlight, and the delicious balminess of that ‘stilly 
hour,’ how much all balls are alike. Here had been all the solici- 
tude and sacrifice in the preparation of costume; the effort and ex- 
pense in providing the refreshments; for the champagne and ices, 
the oysters and the perigord pies, are no more to the pampered citi- 
zen, than are the humbler cates we have attempted to enumerate, to 
the plain and poor back-woodsman ; then here was the belle of the 
evening, in as pretty a paroxysm of ‘insulted dignity, as could have 
been display ed on the most classically-chalked floor; and, to crown 
all, judging from past experience in these regions, some of the ‘ gen- 
tlemen’ at least would, like their more refined prototypes, vindicate 
their claims to the title, by going home vociferously drunk. We cer- 
tainly are growing very eleg: int. 

Fanny’s “explanation was deferred, at her own request, until the 
following morning; and long before she made her promised visit, 
Jane, w ho came home at day- light, and only allowed herself a change 
of dress before she entered soberly upon her domestic duties, had dis- 
closed to me the mighty mystery. It had been the opinion of every 
body, Jane herself included, (a little green-eyed, I fancy,) that Fanny 
and Mark had gone off to Squire Porter’s and got married, under 
cover of the visit to poor Mary Anne. This idea once started, the 
beaux and belles, not better bred than some I have seen elsewhere, 
had not suffered the joke to drop, but pushed their raillery so far, that 
Fanny had fairly given up and run away, while Mark, however well 
pleased in his secret soul, had thought it necessary to be very angry, 
and to throw out sundry hints of ‘thrashing’ some of the stouter 
part of the company. The peace had not actually been broken, 
however ; and when I saw and talked with Fanny, the main difficulty 
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seemed to relate to the future course of conduct to be observed to- 
ward Mark, who, as Fanny declared, with another sprinkling of tears, 
had ‘ never thought of saying such a word to her in his life!’ 

Women are excellent manouverers, generally but we were outdone 
here. All our dignified plans for acting ‘as if nothing had hap- 
pened,’ were routed by a counter scheme of Mark himself, who, be- 
fore the week was out, not only said ‘such a word,’ but actually persua- 
ded Fanny to think that the best of all ways to disprove what had 
been said, was to go to Squire Porter’s, and make it true, which 
was accordingly accomplished, within the fortnight. 

‘And what forno”? Mark Loring, with a very good-looking face, 
and a person ‘as straight as a gun-barrel’ (to borrow a favorite com- 
parison of his own,) has the wherewithal to make a simple and in- 
dustrious country maiden very comfortable. He has long been 
earning, by the labor of his hands, far better pay than is afforded to 
our district school-master ; and with the well-saved surplus has pur- 
chased a small farm, which he and his pretty wife are improving with 
all their might. No more balls for my bright-haired neighbor, or her 
sober spouse! And if I should tell my honest sentiments, I should 
say ‘so much the better!’ for in the hastening of the happy mar- 
riage of Mark and Fanny, may be summed up all the good which I 
have yet observed to result from the bali at Thram’s Huddle. or any 
other in our vicinity. 
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IN IMITATION OF THE GERMAN OP TIECK. 


See, see how the Spring, like a glittering bride, 
Comes forth on the hills, in beauty and pride! 
She flings o’er the forest her mantle of green, 
Where the blossoming trees so gracefully lean ; 
And the bird in the branches in merry mood sings, 

As he shakes the light drops of the dew from his wings. 
See! see on the soft-blushing cheek of the flower, 

The red glow grows deeper and deeper each hour ; 

The winter frost fiies to his caverns so old, 

Far down their dark chambers, all dismal and cold; 
While old Earth throws aside his gray robes to the rain, 
That is falling so gently on river and plain, 

And stretches in joy his broad arms to embrace 
The light form of Spring, with her fair-smiling face! 


Down, down the rough mountains the silver streams leap, 
And dance in the vallies so lonely and deep ; 

No longer the nightingale fears the rude biast, 

But sings in the green-wood that winter is past ; 

Many a shadow grows bright in the beams 

That sparkle sal flash from the swift-rushing streams ; 
Many a leaf, like a diamond gem, 

Is waving in beauty on many a stem : 

Rainbows are playing on many a flower, 

As it lifts its thin petals, that drip with the shower ; 
And the earth, like a monarch majestic and old, 

Sits high on a throne of purple and gold. H. C. W. 
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A Georgia Lawyer’s Port-Folio. 


{ April, 


MY OWN PECULIAR: 


OR STRAY LEAVES FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A GEORGIA LAWYER. 


In one of my previous numbers, I think I made the assertion, 
that of all professions, classes, and callings in life, lawyers had the 
best opportunity of studying and knowing the character and dispo- 
sition of man. As 1 am writing not so much to instruct the present 
generation, as for the future edification of that unknown but 
much-esteemed and highly-appreciated young gentleman, named 
Posterity, I think it my duty to withdraw any rash assertion. I 
qualify the expression, therefore, by saying, that with the excep- 
tion of Watcumen, or the regularly-constituted conservators of the 
midnight peace, lawyers have the most favorable opportunity of 
reading the human heart. But, although the lawyers come next to 
this favored class of paid philosophers, it is nevertheless proximus 
sed longo intervallo.’ If an individual wishes to walk, ‘ horse, foot, 
and dragoons,’ into the mystery of that complex animal, called Man, 
I know no shorter road to the attainment of the knowledge, than by 
enlisting in the night-guard of a large city. Jn this capacity, he may 
see the character of his fellow-man en dishabille ; he may act as a 
kind of ambulatory ambuscade, or locomotive observatory, upon the 
sayings and doings of the worthy citizens of a great metropolis. He 
will see the cautious and reserved man of the day, transformed into 
the drunken and garrulous beast of the night. He will behold a 
‘mother’s darling’ wasting his flowers of eloquence upon the mid- 
night air, or inyoking strains of such music as are enough to draw 
down upon him the individual and collective vengeance of each child 
of Mnemosyne and the Cretan Jove. In short, he will see human 
nature, unrobed and unadorned, in all its native majesty of — vice. 
The bridle of caution is unloosed; the curb of society no longer 
presses; and the steed rushes on, rioting in his liberty and his 
indiscretion. 

But do n’t flatter yourself, my good Sir, that you will obtain all 
this knowledge for nothing; don’t believe that you will become thus 
wise as a serpent, without danger, risk, and travail. Alas! when 
was it that knowledge ever came thus from the bowers of Eden to the 
crucible of the alchymist? No! You will have sundry hair-breadth 
’scapes, and you will get divers good drubbings, in this your philo- 
sophic career. As we are noting down the peculiarities of the 
character of man, just let me remind you of one fact, which your sub- 
sequent investigation and observation will confirm. It is this: that 
when a man gets drunk at night, he holds it as a sacred duty to flog 
the watchman of the ward. No matter how timid may be the nature 
of the inebriate, nor how benevolent he may be in general, nor what 
kind of liquor he may have imbibed, the same result follows ; and no 
pilgrimage of Osmanlee to Mecca is performed under a more sacred 
responsibility, than is this erratic pursuit of the unconscious and 
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perhaps slumbering ‘Charley.’ In moonshine or in darkness; from 
step to pillar, or tree to porch; a thousand unearthly lights flashing 
before his eyes, and ten thousand undefined objects chasing each 
other in a circle around him; the votary of Bacchus presses on in 
his hallowed pursuit. At last, he encounters the keeper of the night. 
No questions are asked ; the parties understand each other perfectly. 
The watchman knows that it 1s an irresistible influence, which it is 
useless to argue against, and he gets ready for the fight. If he is 
fortunate in the encounter, he bears his prisoner to the receptacle of 
dilapidated characters, vulgarly called the watch-house ; and the next 
morning he carries out the duty, by conveying him to the police 
officer, who inflicts a farther penalty on the repentant sinner; not 
for assaulting a watchman, because he knows from experience that 
that is but asymptom of the disease, but for getting drunk. 

But this is a mere digression. Let me pass to matters more 
appropriate to our profession and the subject. 

I have seen many desperate cases saved at the bar, by great 
ingenuity or burning eloquence. I have seen one brilliant metaphor, 
one burst of soul-subduing pathos, so enwrap or work upon the 
feelings of the court and jury, that it has turned the tide of feeling 
and of judgment, and produced a verdict in favor of him whose words 
had so charmed his hearers. Yet I have seen these things fail. But 
there are two experiments, that in all my experience at the bar, I 
have never known to miss their end; and these are, in a desperate 
case, either to feign madness, or ‘sham mad,’ as it is technically 
called, or to introduce a female witness, whose tears are easily 
aroused. The first experiment belongs more appropriately to the 
criminal jurisprudence, and the latter to the civil side of the court. 
Let me give you an instance of each species, exaggerated, perhaps, 
yet containing the result and the process by which this and similar 
cases have been saved. 

An individual in the town of committed murder; black, 
diabolical murder. There was not a single feature in the case, that 
Mercy could render available. It was murder, in the true accepta- 
tion of the term. A lawyer of considerable eminence was called 
on by the prisoner, but after hearing his own statement, he could 
give him no other advice than this: ‘ My friend, if you are not 
hanged, it will be because you have broken jail, cut your throat, or 
shammed mad.’ The murderer took the hint. He was not able to 
accomplish the first, and he was not willing to do the second ; so he 
attempted the third. He came into court on the day of his trial, 
with one glove and one boot on; listened with apparent delight 
to his arraignment; and when asked, at the conclusion, if he was 
guilty or not guilty, answered, with a horse laugh: ‘No, I thank you, 
Sir!’ 

In this philanthropic age, this was quite sufficient to arrest the torrent 
of indignation that had been rightfully setting against the offender, 
and to substitute in lieu thereof a feeling of intense sympathy. 
‘He’s mad!’ said one. ‘Poor fellow!’ muttered another. ‘ What 
a mercy we have discovered it before he was tried!’ ejaculated a 
third. ‘Why don’t they take him out of the box ? demanded a fourth. 
By this time, the prisoner, in great glee, had put his glove upon 
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his foot, and thrust his hand into his boot. Of course this was 
entirely too much for the humane feelings of the crowd. ‘Shame! 
shame !’ was muttered by a dozen philanthropic souls. ‘ Take him 
out of the box!’ echoed the mob in general. ‘ Certainly,’ said the 
judge, ‘take him out, by all means. Mr. Solicitor, you can have no 
possible objection? ‘Not the slightest, may it please your honor, 
provided you let two or three of the bailiffs stand between him and 
me,’ answered the solicitor. The benevolent by-standers made a rush 
to execute the mandate of the court, but the prisoner checked their 
zeal, though not their sympathy, by knocking down half a dozen of 
them with his boot. , 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ said the court, ‘it will be quite unne- 
cessary to enter into any evidence in this case. The unhappy 
prisoner has certainly, in a very wanton manner, destroyed the life 
of a man, and left his widow and helpless children to misery and want. 
But it must be very evident to you, that this act has been the result 
rather of misfortune than of crime. We have the evidence of our own 
senses that the prisoner is mad. No man, geutlemen, would con- 
duct himself so strangely in a court-room, or would wear his boots 
and gloves in so eccentric a manner, if he were not mad. Gentlemen, 
I have studied the anatomy of the mind with much industry, and I 
think I may say, with considerable success. I flatter myself, I am 
particularly conversant with the subject of insanity. It may be proper 
that I should give you the general outlines of the subject, as they 
may prove both interesting and instructive. Gentlemen, the brain is 
a very delicate organ. Connected with it, are two membranes of still 
more delicate organization. These are the dura mater, and the pia 
mater. These, intertwining with, and intersecting, the porous sub- 
stance of the brain; contribute to the exercise of its transcendant 
powers. (‘Our judge knows something,’ said one of the delighted 
sympathizers.) _ But they become impaired, and Reason, gentlemen, 
Reason reels and totters on her throne. The light of the mind 
becomes extinguished, and the unfortunate victim, acting under some 
terrible delusion, commits a deed foreign to his nature. But the 
disease developes itself in various manners. The most prevalent 
species, however, is that denominated ‘ homicidal insanity,’ the pro- 
minent symptom of which is, a desire to take away human life. 
Such, I doubt not, is the case with the prisoner. Indeed, I think 
that the intelligent writers of the present age have very clearly 
demonstrated, that it is more or less the case with every man who 
commits murder. I have explained to you, gentlemen, in a very 
clear and brief manner, the law and science on this subject, and 
there can be no doubt that the prisoner is entitled to your acq uittal.’ 

‘May it please your honor,’ interposed the Solicitor General, ‘do n’t 
you think that the jury might pronounce this a case of malicious pro- 
secution 

‘Perhaps not, Mr. Solicitor,’ responded the judge. ‘I honor your 
humanity, Sir; I am rejoiced tosee that you can rise superior to the 
feelings which too often prompt public prosecutors ; but, I think, as 
a man has really been killed, it mht be considered a bad precedent 
to declare this prosecution a malicivus one.’ 

‘ Your honor misunderstands my motive,’ said the Solicitor General, 
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who was at that time the only sane man in the court-house, and who 
was entirely thrown off his balance, in respect to the court, by the 
excessive folly of the proceeding: ‘ your honor greatly misunder- 
stands my motive. I see very clearly that any man who is knave 
enough to play the fool, is very safe from conviction in this court. As 
I cannot, therefore, get my costs out of him, and as the county is in- 
solvent, and there is no chance of getting my fees there, I thought 
that the jury might be persuaded to find a verdict of malicious prose- 
cution, which would enable me to make myself whole out of the pro- 
secutor.’ 

The court frowned, but said nothing. The jury returned a verdict 
of ‘not guilty,’ without leaving the box. The counsel for the prisoner 
moved for his discharge. ‘I venture to suggest,’ again interposed 
the solicitor, ‘as this man is afflicted with what your honor calls 
‘homicidal insanity,’ and as his disease may manifest itself again 
with like symptoms, that the public safety requires he should be 
locked up.’ 

‘Locked up!’ thundered forth the amazed advocate of the pri- 
soner ; ‘locked up, Sir!—a man declared innocent by an impartial 
and intelligent jury of his countrymen! Is this our boasted liberty ! 
Are these the fruits of our glorious independence! (Great applause 
and tremendous excitement.) Sir, what has become of the immortal 
principles of the illustrious Jerrerson, that ‘all men were born free 
and equal!’ What has become of the doctrines of the gigantic 
minds of the revolution! What has become of , 

‘Oh, never mind, what has become of them, Sir,’ answered the 
judge ; ‘ the manis free; let him go.’ 

The prisoner by this time had got both his boots on his feet, and 
both his gloves on his hands, and making a very respectful bow to 
the judge, stepped out of the court-room, accompanied by his sym- 
pathizing and benighted fellow citizens. And so much for the hum- 
bug of ‘ homicidal insanity.’ 

But it is time that I should turn to the other mode of saving a 
desperate case, viz: by the tears of a female witness. I can scarcely 
find it in my heart to make a jest of this, for it is a feeling most 
honorable to the character of man. With whom, indeed, should he 
sympathize, if not with her who is the beauty of his day, and the 
brightness of his night? Who is the shield that turns away from 
him the darts of reproach, the wingéd arrows of slander, the heavy 
blows of misfortune? Who but Woman, darling woman, whose 
smile would create a paradise on the coast of Labrador! I know 
that I have a slight tinge of romance in my system, and it may be 
owing to ¢hat, that I have never been able to consider woman as the 
equal of man. I hold, I shall ever hold, the doctrine, that she is one 
degree nearer to a heavenly race. I cannot look upon her beautiful 
form ; the exquisite simplicity and grace of her character; her kind- 
ness in affliction; her gentleness under reproach and oppression ; 
her untiring devotion —— I cannot behold these, and regard her as the 
mere companion and céequal of that rough, money-loving, pleasure- 
hunting, Cross-grained animal, called Man. And thus regarding her, 
I may truly aver, that there is no object so terrific in nature, as an 
angry woman. The equinoctial gale, or the tropical storm, is nothing 
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to the fury of anincensed female. The gale and the storm are natu- 
ral, as much so as the sunshine and the shower; but an angry 
woman is an unnatural spectacle — monstrum horrendum ; a Vesu- 
vius in Eden; the spirit of a devil in the bosom of an angel. But 
I had better leave prosing, and tell my story. 

I instituted an action, for a large amount, in the county of 
The suit was brought upon a plain promissory note, which I was 
assured was founded upon good consideration, and I was curious to 
know what defence could be setup. I was aware that I had to deal 
with a wily adversary ; and when [| offered my note in evidence, and 
closed my case, | was more terrified than surprised, when | heard 
him direct the sheriff to call Mrs. Mary Jackson. The witness ap- 
peared. ‘Tomy horror, she was a perfect beauty ; possessing a sweet 
countenance, with an exquisite form. I saw at once that my antago- 
nist had formed the same judgment of human nature that | had, and 
that he was about to make the experiment of washing away the 
obligation of a note of hand, by the tears of a female witness. I knew 
that nothing but a desperate effort could save my client, and that her 
testimony must be excluded, before she had time to ery. 

I rose at once. ‘I perceive,’ said I, addressing the court, ‘ that 
this lady bears the same name with the defendant; I therefore 
respectfully request that she be placed on the voir dive.’ This was 
done. ‘ Will you be kind enough to say, madam, what relation you 
are to the defendant ?’ 

‘Sir,’ answered she, applying a beautifully embroidered handker- 
chief to her eyes, ‘I am his injured wife!’ 

‘ Then, of course, your honor, the lady’s testimony is inadmissible.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ interposed my adversary ; ‘ you wish to keep the 
truth from the jury, do you? Gentlemen of the jury, you see what 
technicalities are resorted to, to procure a verdict against my client. 
I hope you will appreciate it, gentlemen.’ 

By this time, the lady was a beautiful representation of Rachel 
of old; and one glance at the jury was sufficient to convince me that 
my case was ruined. I turned to my client: ‘You are gone, my 
friend,’ saidI. ‘Gone!’ said he; ‘ gone! my dear Sir; don’t give 
up my suit so coolly. Ishall be made a beggar, if I lose this case; 
and then what will become of my wife, and my poor daughters !’ 

‘Oh, you have daughters, have you? Run and bring them, my 
dear friend! If they mine, we must countermine. Bring them, 
one and all!’ 

My client rushed out, and as he lived but next door, he almost 
instantly returned, with a half dozen of as pretty girls as could be 
found any where. My antagonist’s face fell to zero. 

‘ May it please your honor,’ I began, ‘ I desire to offer some rebut- 
ting testimony.’ 

‘Rebutting testimony, Mr. C t why your adversary has not 
been permitted to examine his witness. What have you to rebut ?’ 

‘A great deal, your honor. The witness has given some testi- 
mony. She called herself the injured wife of the defendant. Injured 
by whom? Bymyclient. Injured how? By procuring this note, 
the subject matter of this suit, from him. Now, Sir, I wish to swear 


the afflicted daughters of the plaintiff, against the injured wife of the 
defendant.’ 
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Here my fair witnesses commenced to weep bitterly, while several 
of the jury looked on, with evident commiseration. My triumph 
was complete; but I determined to pay off my legal friend in his 
own coin. 

‘I do not seek, Sir,’ continued I, ‘to take up the time of this 
court and jury, by administering the oath to all these witnesses. I 
am afraid their heart-rending description of, this nefarious transac- 
tion, (of which, be it remembered, they did not know a syllable,) 
would unman us all; and your honor and this intelligent jury would 
be tempted to inflict summary justice upon the base wretch, who, 
with a heart like Caligula, and a spirit like Nero, could attempt to 
doom to a life of beggary, of shame, and perhaps of infamy, the 
beautiful offspring of my unhappy, my too credulous, too confiding 
client. Sir, in the spirit of a liberal compromise, I will swear but 
three of them.’ 

Here there ensued a new burst of anguish from the daughters, 
and a corresponding and prolonged excitement of the jury. My legal 
friend saw that I had out-generalled him, and so he said: ‘C ‘ 
stop your nonsense, and take your verdict!’ Of course, I did so; 
but to show my knowledge of jury nature, I add, that as the foreman 
passed me, he said: ‘I am rejoiced that you have gained your suit, 
but before you offered to swear those witnesses, your case was @ 
very black one ! 





THE BALD EAGLE. 





Tuy place is in the heavens! The fiery sun 
Is asa brother tothee! Thou alone 

Of all earth’s things, can gaze upon his face, 
Unblinded by his glory! 





Yet wherefore dost thou turn 
Agajn, and gaze thus back ? 
On, where the sun-beams burn! 
On, in their glorious track ! 
And wherefore dost thou rest 

Thus on thy mighty wing ? 
Why look back to thy nest, 
With such fond lingering ? 


Sar on, proud bird, sail on! 

On the pinions of the wind; | 
Nor from thy height look down 

On the world.thou leav’st behind. 
Thou hast left the waving wood, 

Where thy cry spread fear around ; 
Thou hast left the solitude, 

That ne’er heard another sound; 


And the fresh and flowery plains, 
And the gently rippling spring, 

And the dear though wild domains, 
Where first thou tried’st thy wing. 

Yet on, proud bird, sail on! 
Unheeding rock or nest ; 

Though from them all thou’rt gone, 
Mourn not; thy place is best! 


It hath precious ties for thee, 
That can tempt thee back again; 
Though thou know’st the earth must be 
But a scene of fear and pain. 
Sail on, proud bird, from earth! 
Wilt thou not ’scape the snare? 
Ah! freedom were little worth, 


That thy loved ones could not share } 


By the stream where thou hast quaffed, 

In the plains where thou lov’dst to be, 
‘The hunter’s deadly shaft 

Might have found its way to thee: 
But now thou art rising high, Though it knows it shall be free, 

Thou hast left, thou hast left them all ; In heaven, from deeds unkind, 
And thou fear’st not, in the sky, Still looks it lingeringly 

An earthly shaft or thrall. To the world it leaves behind ! 


*T is thus with the parting soul, 
When it looks with hope above; 

When it breaks the earth’s control, 
And every bond, save love. 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMBER XXVIII. 


How do you bear yourself, my friend and reader, on the subject of 
winter generally? What are ‘your views?’ If you are young and 
sanguine, with no revulsions or tempests of the heart to remember, 
I will warrant that you like old Hyem, and patronize that most windy 
individual, Boreas, of that ilk. Well, you have a free right to your 
opinion, and if you held it two years or less ago, you had the honor 
to agree with me. But I confess on that point a kind of a warped 
idiosyncracy ; an unaccountable change of opinion. The truth is, 
reader, between you and me, there is uot much dignity in winter, in 
a city. When, in the country, you can look out upon the far-off 
landscapes, the cold blue hills rising afar, and where a snow-bank 7s 
really what it is cracked upto be ; where the blast comes sounding to 
your dwelling over a sweep of woods, and lakes, and snowy fields, for 
miles of dim extension, there is some grandeur in the thing. But 
what is it to hear a blast, half choked with the smoke and soot of the city, 
wheezing down a contemptible chimney-pot, or round a corner, where 
the wind, that glorious emblem of freedom, has no charter at all to 


‘blow out’ as he pleases, but is confined by the statute of brick-and- 
mortar restrictions ? 


I sEGIn to affect the softer seasons ; and I look with more than usual 
earnestness for the coming-on of Spring. I am not universal chro- 
nologist enough to -know whether the creation began in the spring, 
but I should suppose it did. If, when‘ the morning stars sang to- 
gether, there was one out of tune; one whose rédle was imperfect ; 
that belonged rather to the stock company of stars ; that took no part 
in the concert; 1 apprehend it must have been one of those cold 
winter stars, that glister, and go through you, with their cold and 
unimpassioned blinking. I do not affect the ‘ dog star;’ but I must 
admit that the stars of spring, summer, and of autumn, are m 
favorites. Those of spring seem to throb with love, and light, and joy, 
that multitudes of flowers are springing, and that unnumbered sighs 
are breathing, in the world beneath; as if indeed they knew and 
relished the fact, that the roses and violets had again appeared on the 
earth ; that ‘the time of the singing of the birds had come, and the 
voice of the turtle was heard in the land.’ True, the summer stars 
have rather too fervent a glitter ; they look down with a tropical kind of 
aspect, and induce one to go on the shady side of a street, even at even- 
ing, in order to avoid the intense heat of the moonshine. At such hours, 
one seems to have reached that point, mentioned im nautical phrase, 
which I translate for ears polite, where the first settlement beyond 
purgatory is to be remunerated, and there is no tar to cancel the 
obligation. As for the autumn stars, they are to be praised in numbers ; 
not in a series, but in verse, as dazzling and pure as the light they 
dispense, and the thoughts they awaken. Whoever gazed at them, 
in their homes of blue infinity, without rapture and gratitude } 
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Taxine of gratitude, reminds me of one of the most extraordi- 
nary developments of that quality, which I ever remember to have 
heard of any where. It occurred in a southern city; where there 
did live a person, otherwise called an individual, who was considered 
one of the most parsimonious of allthe tribe of Adam. He had gone 
for nearly fifteen years without the imbuing of his personal top, or 
apex, with a new hat. He was singularly irrascible, owing to the 
fact that he peculiarly answered to the comprehensive definition of 
man in general; he was an irregularly-digestive tube, with the prin- 
ciple of immortality at his top, and pedal grain upon his understand- 
ing. Having worn his eternal ram-beaver into greasy desuetude, 
he came to the conclusion to get a new one; which he did — price 
twelve dollars. It was placed, in glossy youth, upon his hall table ; 
the ‘old hat,’ as he called it only after he had got its successor, was 
removed, and he sat down to his dinner with all the certainty that the 
next day he would strike the town with a fresh sensation. He was 
not often ‘on the street ;’ for be it known, 


He was a man retired in wealth, 
An ancient man, of feeble health. 


But the fatal sisters, with their intolerable shears, clipt his hope in 
the bud. A varlet who had watched him all the way from the hatter’s 
to his home —a sort of crazy lounger of the place, more knave than 
fool, though enough of either — determined to ‘ regain his felt, and 
feel what he regained.’ And as the citizen sat at meat, and thinking 
of the novelty of hat which he should sport on the morrow, it came 
to pass that the varlet entered, and stole the unhackneyed chapeau 
from the hall. He left in the place of it, his own miserable head- 
gear, open at top, and smothered in grease, with the following 
words on a slip of whitey-brown paper, in pencil : 


‘My Sorrerine Sire: 


I have taken your new hat, but I leave you my eternal gratitude. 


‘ Your anonymous friend, —- 
- Bartow. 


‘P. S. I leave i an open apology for what I have taken, which I wish you to show 
to a candid world.’ aa 


Great was the proprietor of that hat’s consternation, (this is rather an 
obscure, but a very common, mode of transposition,) when he came out 
after dinner to seek what was lost. ‘ Confound him! curse him!’ 
was his vehement ejaculation. ‘Curse his ‘gratitude!’ What good 
does thatdo me? Where is my new hat? 


I nave read, with a great deal of interest, the extraordinary and 
quite original proposition, by the favorite writer and pulpit orator of 
the ‘ Messiah’ congregation, concerning the progress of music. There 
are few who do not love the concord of sweet sounds ; if there are, 
we have assurance, on the highest literary authority, that they are fit 
for stratagems, and the ‘ spoils of victory’ wonthereby. But I launch 
forth at once upon a strong expression, which I seldom use, when I 
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say, that I rather think that the subsequent theory of my favorite afore- 
said, is likely te make an immense revolution in the progress of 
musical science ; namely, music by steam. When we look back to 
what was done in the musical days of ‘Salmagundi,’ when a fall of 
snow, parliamentary deliberations, and other soft and sleepy trans- 
actions, were expressed by appropriate music, we find that the 
science, like the witness in his box, ‘ stared into the face of the public 
with rapid strides.’ There was no evading the current melody. 

But this was in the infancy of the science, in our happy land. And 
I have been thinking it most surprising that this matter has not before 
been discovered. I have supposed that it must have been owing to 
the alarming want of taste which has been ascertained to exist, by 
those who are only enabled to remark on this most abstruse and inte- 
resting subject, that there are ‘two beats in a bar; two down, and 
two up.’ Indeed, it is a curious thing, this same music. My old 
friend, Sir Thomas Browne, with all the inquiry of his mind, tells us 
that he considers the question, ‘what song the syrens sang,’ as a de- 
cided enigma ; and J believe it has never been accurately ascertained 
what tune was ‘pitched upon,’ when the morning stars sang together. 
But we may venture to indulge the idea, that they were all perfect i in 
their parts, from the glittering basso, to the effulgent ¢enore ; the Bear, 
the Pleiades, and all. Under the circumstances, and with no oppor- 
tunity for rehearsal, | am persuaded that the whole concert was as 
well ‘ got up’ as could have been expected in the case, and at so short 
a notice. 

I nave turned this subject of steam-music extensively over in my 
mind, of late; and I have married myself to the idea, after a very 
short courtship, that it is a kind of thing that must go on. At the 
first blush, indeed, it might appear chimerical ; but I ask the sceptic 
why the steam- whistle of a locomotive should not discourse in tones 
more soft and winning? Why cannot a locomotive ask a cow to 
leave a rail-road track in a politergmanner than in that discordant 
shriek, which excites the animal’s indignation, and awakens her 
every sentiment of quadrupedal independence? I protest against 
such conduct. We presume a locomotive to buzz, and vapor, and 
deport itself pragmatically ; but its conversation by the way ought 
to be chastened into something like propriety ; and please Apollo, I 
think it will. I once saw an animal of this stamp killed instantly by 
the crushing transit of a train; and I thought I saw in the singular 
turn of her upper lip, as her torn-out heart lay yet palpitating on the 
rails, a peculiar curl of disdain, in her dying moments, at the treat- 
ment she had won. I put this down, because I hope ’t will be 
remembered as a warning to whistlers in especial, and the great 
generation of calves unborn. 


On one of those warm April-like afternoons, with which, in our 
Philadelphia meridian, the fierce February chose to delight us, as if 
by contrast, I sat by my open window, which commands, through and 
over pleasant trees, fine glimpses of the country: and. 


‘As the red round sun descended, 
Mid clouds of crimson light,’ 
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I began to feel coming upon me the influence of a reverie. For a 
long time, my good friend whom I ‘occupy’ at present with this 
matter, I have had my day-dreams sadly broken in upon; in the 
few roses I have gathered, I have found the cypress mingling among 
their faded leaves; and a voice, as from the lowly leafiness of an 
autumnal wilderness, has spoken of the lost and of the past. Why 
is it, that though the mind may wander, the heart can never forget ! 
Well could I say with him who sings so well : 


‘Thou unrelentirig Past! 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain; 
And fetters, sure and fast, 

Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign.’ 


‘In thy abysses hide 

Beauty and excellence unknown; to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 

Are gathered, as the waters to the sea!’ 


And there they rest, in dust and cold obstruction! Oh, that those 
who walk about in the beauty of the morning, with the greenness of 
earth around them, and the mysterious vitality which makes the 
elements in their nostrils, would think of this ; considering truly their 
coming end! 


Bur I digress entirely ; being about to say, that this reverie was 
superinduced by looking at some observations that had been made 
upon the charming theory of my friend. I thought of the time 
when such a thing as steam-music should at least equal the common 
mugeum-music, if not surpass it, and distance conclusively the airs 
whefewith the godly puritans of yore were wont to chant the im- 
mortal metre of Sternhold and Hopkins. Imagination took a wide 
range — and presently I was in a dream. 

And methought in my dream, that I was in the second story parlor 
of the ‘Atlantic and Pacific Hotel, and United States’ Half-way 
House,’ on the very top of the Rocky Mountains. This hotel was 
built of marble, with splendid Corinthian pillars, gracing a portico 
nearly three hundred feet long. Meseemed I had just arrived there 
by rail-road, in four hours and a half from Philadelphia, which I 
remembered, as I left, was on each side of the Schuylkill, that being 
central, asthe Thames is in London. We did not stop at Pittsburgh, 
or any of those immense metropoles, but whizzed at the rate I have 
mentioned. My destination was to the city of Memphis, on the 
shore of the Pacific, where I expected to arrive at two o’clock the 
next day. 

A considerable village stretched along the mountain, although the 
place was not in existence three weeks before. After a sumptuous 
repast, and a beautiful view of the country, east and west, which I 
may hereafter describe, I took up the village newspaper. It was en- 
titled the ‘ New-Babylon Observer, and Register of the World.’ The 
copy I held in my hand bore the date of May the seventeenth, nine- 
teen hundred and forty. It was sent round the place by a rail-car, 
and was thrown into the dwellings by machinery, conducted by 
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steam. ‘The first paragraphs that struck my eye, were these, amply 
emblazoned, suddenly to catch the general eye : 


‘REPORTED FOR THE NEW-BABYLON OBSERVER. 


‘TERRIFIC CIRCUMSTANCE! 


‘Ir becomes our painful but imperative and extraordinary duty, to promulgate the 
facts of a disaster which reached us to-day, by the mail from Thebes, via the perpendi- 
cular rail-road. Asa party were ascending, with the lecomotive playing a lively tune, 
assisted on the piano-forte by another locomotive, that had been hired by Signor Gorrtrn1, 
preparatory to his first concert in New-Babylon, some religious persons of the ‘ United 
States’ Established Mormon Church,’ insisted that the tune, being irreverent, should 
be changed. This offensive tune was no less than the well known and popular song, 
(supposed to have been written in England, previous to the subjugation of that place by 
the Russians,) entitled ‘ Proceed it, ye Crippled Ones, Babylon’s Nigh.’ This compli- 
mentary course on the part of the locomotive, and the gentlemanly engineer with whom 
itassociates, was hissed by the Mormons, until they were overcome by the encores of 
the majority. The locomotive was of course embarrassed, but we understand, continued 
to play. One of the Mormons, enraged beyond measure at this circumstance, rushed for- 
ward through the door-ways of the train, and wantonly turned the stop-cock of ‘ What’s 
Become of Good Old Daniel ?’ one of the slowest tunes of the day. The consequence 
was, that the train proceeded with the greatest discord, because the latter tune was 
for the back-track, in descending the mountain. The result was, the cars were thrown 
off the rails, down a precipice of nearly three hundred feet; but owing to the exertions 
of Mr. Incurnation Pain, first engineer, they were got back by his Upward Impulse 
Screw, which has thus far answered admirably, stopping cars in mid-air, if they run off 
a precipice, and returning them safely, by means of the patent steam wind-bags, which 
extend beneath the trains, and destroy their gravity. 

‘ We are authorized to state, that no blame eae to the quick-tune party; whereas 
the slow-tune faction were entirely in the wrong. Thus has a science, invented by a 
monk of the Unitarian order, in the city of Alleghania, (then called New-York,) and 
which worked its way into so much respect and favor, been the cause of danger, by the 
pertinacity of afew. We trust it will not occur again; if it do, we shall proclaim it to 
the tune of the Rogue’s March, through the whole of New-Babylon, in our Steam-car 
Extra. No doubt our dastardly contemporary, of the ‘War-horse of Freedom and 
America’s Champion,’ whose prospectus and types arrived last night, and whose first 
number appears to-morrow, will endeavor to contradict this statement. We dare him 
to his teeth to do so. He-knows, while the snaky blood writhes at his caitiff heart, and 
the malignity of twenty-three demons, (we think we should be justified in mentioning 
more,) glares from his diabolic eye, that what we state is fact ; and that each member 
of the quick-tune party, in asserting his inalienable musical rights, was as innocent as an 
unbegotten merino.’ 


Reaper, the record of my reverie is not ended, but my sheet is 
full. If I live and prosper, we will meet again. Heaven bless you, 
and all the children ! Ever thine, 


OLLAPop. 


HYMN OF NATURE. 


Tuee praise, Almighty One, the choral starry throng! 
Thee praises, thou All-good, the cherubim’s loud song ! 
In everlasting harmonies thy whole creations turn, 

As far as worlds revolve, or hosts of suns may burn. 


Thy temple Nature shows thy glorious lordliness, 

And gentleness as well! The spring-time’s flowery dress, 
The summer’s sea of corn, the harvests’ vine-clad height, 
The winter’s silver peaks, are mirrors of thy might. 


What amI, Lorp, tothee? But yesterday a man! 

I’m parted from the tomb but by one little span ! 

Yet well is me! who sleeps within his Father’s arms! 
The word — Compassion — wakes; he feeleth no alarms! 
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A wew System or Purenotocy. By J. Srantey Grimes, President of the West- 


ern Phrenological Society at Buffalo. Buffalo: O. G. Sreerze. New-York: Witey 
AND PuTNnaM. 


‘Ler phrenology alone,’ said the celebrated Anprat, ‘and it will throw all obsta- 
cles behind it, with marvellous force. There is no instance of a truth once fairly launched, 
having failed to make its way.’ Long and arduous has been the conflict, but victory is 
no longer doubtful. The choicest flowers of vituperation, the most subtle argument 
and witty sarcasm, have all been unavailing. The often slain now flourishes, to all ap- 
pearance, in the fulness of youthful vigor, and the calmness of conscious strength. And 
why has phrenology stood thus unshaken, amid the storm of opposition? Simply be- 
cause it is founded on a rock — the rock of nature. Its doctrines are generalizations 
of almost innumerable carefully scrutinized and verified facts, and against these no force 
of argument, nor keenness of sarcasm, nor virulence of bigotry, can prevail. 

The book before us, we are sorry to say, is a specimen of what phrenological writings 
in general are not. For that patient, careful, truth-loving spirit, which is their noblest 
characteristic, we have names changed, and classifications disarranged, without any ade- 
quate reason; and organs stated as established, of which we never before heard, on evi- 
dence most unsatisfactory, apparently to gratify a morbid desire for originality. For 
example: we are presented with a new theory of temperaments, in which ‘small 
eyes’ are cited asa sign of the nervous temperament; an assertion utterly unfounded. 
Again we are told, that persons of the lymphatic temperament ‘never rise to great emi- 
nence, even if they possess good mental powers.’ Now the fact is, they do not possess 
good mental powers, and therefore they never rise to great eminence. 

But we proceed to the explanation given of the bilious temperament. ‘After much 
observation and reflection,’ says our author, ‘I am satisfied that the arterial system 
sometimes predominates, and sometimes the venous; and that what is called the ‘san- 
guineous temperament, is produced by the predominance of the arterial system, while 
the bilious temperament is produced by the predominance of the venous.’ That the 
venous sometimes, nay always, predominates over the arterial system, is certain; and it 
is right that it should, inasmuch as in it the motion of the fluids is slower, owing to the 
propelling forces not acting so energetically on the returning as on the distributing ves- 

sels; consequently, what is lost in velocity, must be made up in space: but then no par- 
ticle of matter,except the chyle, can pass into the venous system, which has not first 
been in the arterial system; and the blood and depositions of the absorbent systems 
must be returned through the venous system to the heart, with due uniformity, except in 
the case of obstruction, when the veins become varicose, or distended, and the blood 
‘ponded ;’ but this varicosity constitutes disease, and no constitutional and general tem- 
perament can be founded on a diseased condition. But granting Mr. Grimes’ premi- 
ses: is it possible that a temperament the most hardy, that a temperament imparting 
the greatest capability of endurance and persistent activity, and which is often accom- 
panied by the most stubborn health, can depend on the preponderance of black blood ; 
VOL. XV. 45 
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blood almost as unfit for the purposes of nutrition, as ditch-water, and which, could it 
be transferred to the arteries, would cause immediate death? Surely ‘much observa- 
tion and reflection’ have been of little service in this case. 

Professor E.tiotson says, that ‘an Irish gentleman announced the discovery of 
seventy-four new faculties to the London Phrenological Society in one night.’ Our 
author merely announces the discovery of three : an organ of chemicality, one of pneu- 
mativeness, and one of sanitativeness, for an explanation of which we must refer to the 
book. But that on which the author seems most fo plume himself, is his classification. 
He talks of the ‘beauty of the new classification, which his friends have so much ad- 
mired.’ Into its merits we deem it superfluous to enter, but shall exhibit his reasons for 
dividing the mental faculties into Ipseal, Social, and Intellectual. ‘This division into 
three classes,’ says he, ‘is founded on the following considerations :’ he then goes on to 
state, that the spinal column is in three columns, the medulla oblongatain three columns, 
the brain has three lobes, each of the ventricles three horns. and that at the base of the 
brain, there are three commissures : he then naively adds, that ‘there is no other phre- 
nological principle supported by so many anatomical facts.’ ! 

It would be amusing to follow our author into the labyrinth of absurdity in which he 
immediately involves himself; but we must close with a few quotations, the merit of 
which phrenologists will readily appreciate : 


‘In the internal parts of the brain, the fibres of all the organs are blended and con- 
founded together!’ p. 41. 


‘I consider language as one of the lowest animal perceptives |’ p. 62. 
Let the three following sentences be compared : 
‘It is, in my opinion, the office of individuality to perceive light, sound, sarors, 


odors, etc.’ p. 64. 


‘Chemicality (a new organ,) may be defined the perception of those chemical quali- 
ties which affect the seuses of taste and smell.’ p. 69. 
‘The polypus manifests individuality in the most perfect manner !’_ p. 67. 


We sincerely hope that Mr. Grimes will eschew ‘originality’ in future, and expend 
that zeal which he evidently possesses, in the more useful and fitting occupation of ex- 
tending the well-established truths of phrenological science. 


Tue PATHFINDER: or THE INLAND SeA. By the Author of ‘ The Pioneers,’ ‘ Last of 


the Mohicans,’ etc. Intwo volumes. pp. 473. Philadelphia: Lea anp Brancuarp. 
New-York: WiLey anp Putnam. 


Most gladly do we welcome Mr. Cooper back to the field wherein he won his early 
laurels. His is ‘no middle flight,’ in his peculiar region. We have not found leisure 
quite to complete a perusal of ‘The Pathfinder,’ before this part of our Magazine passes 
to the press; but weare fully enabled to pronounce upon the beauty and faithfulness of 
its descriptions of nature, and its felicity of individual portraiture, in one or two of its 
prominent characters. In the language of another, whose earlier years were ours, we 
may say: ‘Accustomed as we have been from childhood, to the scenes and splendors, 
and the deep spirit of sylvan romance, which attaches itself to ail the incidents and his- 
tories of the Six Nations, we hail a work like this with peculiar pleasure. ‘ Our inland 
seas’ are sources of as much p%etic and imaginative interest, as half the seas of Eu- 
rope. They have seen races born, the smoke of whose fires of council have arisen in the 
bright or shadowy lands along their borders, until generation after generation has passed 
away; and they are destined yet to receive and transport, asa highway for the innume- 
rable population which will multiply from them to the Pacific, the riches of empires. 
We are glad to remember al]! the rural features of these vast regions; while step by step 
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we can trace up the rapid and brilliant advances of white innovation, and the well-ordered 
culture of civilized life. The Pathfinder reveals to us many pictures whose grand fidelity 
we recognize at once; and we should be unmindful of what we have ever owed and 
acknowledged to the author who has painted them, if we did not here express the hope 
that, abandoning abstract disquisitions, or a censorious portraiture of manners and poli- 
tics of civilized nations, he would liberate his genius in the spheres where it must shine ; 
upon the trackless ocean, and along our leafy land.’ We shail aim to do more elabo- 
rate justice to the volumes before us, in a succeeding number, 







Tue Rerormation oF Mepicat Science DEMANDED By INpuctive PuiLosopuy. A 
Discourse delivered before the ‘New-York Physicians’ Society. By Witt1am 
Cuanninc. Second Edition. New-York: WiLey anp Putnam. 


Tue author of this discourse is known as one of the earliest advocates of the medical 
philosophy of Hannemany, on this side of the Atlantic, and as one of its most success- 
ful and respected practitioners. Educated in the tenets of the old system of medicine, 
associated with its ablest professors, exposed to all the prejudices, and imbued with all 
the predilections, of the schools, it certainly required more than ordinary independence 
for such a man to release himself from the trammels of his professional and personal 
position, and more than ordinary courage to avow a faith which was regarded by the 
regular practitioner as quackery, and received by the community with distrust and in- 
credulity. Against all these a iverse influences, Dr. Coannine has persevered in the ad- 
vocacy and practice of Hommoparny, until it has in a great measure ceased to be the 
object of idle ridicule, and equally absurd denunciation; until public opinion has driven 
ignorance to inquiry, and has compelled many of the profession to substitute patient 
investigation for the easier privilege of contempt. 

We have read the discourse before us with no little interest. It is an able and elabo- 
rate performance, indicating habits of well-disciplined reflection, of philosophical inquiry, 
guided by a sincere love of truth, anda boldness to follow its directions to their inevita- 
ble results. The author avers that he admits and believes nothing that he does not 
Know, establishing his doctrines on the unshaken rock of the Baconian philosophy ; 
assuming as the first principle and axiom of his faith, that ‘man, the servant and inter- 
preter of nature, understands and reduces to practice just so much as he has actually 
experienced of nature’s laws; more he can neither know nor achieve.’ 

The general object of this discourse is to establish the position, that medicine cannot 
be entitled toa rank among the positive sciences, until its professors shall have com- 
passed a successful generalization of the curative powers of the materia medica. Until 
the discovery and application of some common principle to the relations of disease and 
remedies, it is obvious that the whole system of medicine can be nothing but a patch- 
work composition of shifting expedients and lawless experiments. The accidental reme- 
dies of one day, are supplanted by the equally accidental discoveries of the next; and medi- 
cine blunders on, century after century, in a labyrinth of principles uninvestigated, and 
mysteries consequently unexplained. Homeceopathy claims to lenda cue to the labyrinth; 
it presents a touch-stone to the mysteries; it claims to be the key-stone of the arch, to 
complete the hitherto imperfect circle of medicine, and to elevate it, by the introduction 
of an uniform and eternal principle, to the rank of a positive science. Its pretensions, 
moreover, are not speculative. They do not rest on any fanciful and unproved theory. 
They assume nothing that is not confirmed by the most searching analysis, and that is 
not based on the logical conclusions of inductive philosophy. 

The leading principle of Homeopathy, and the foundation of thesystem, is presented 
in the compendious axiom, ‘ Similia similibus curantur ;’ expressive of the general 
truth, that ‘agents, medicinally administered, are curative of those sufferings of the sick, 
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which, patho-genetically administered, they generate in the healthful.’ This covers the 
whole pretension of the doctrine. It does not claim to bea new system of medicine. It 
only claims to have achieved the great desideratum of the healing art, the philosophical 
generalization of the curative powers of the materia medica, and to form in medicine 
the science of Therapeutics. It assumes to be the promulgator of a general law, whose 
truth and universality rest upon induction, and are capable of being demonstrated or 
disproved by experiment. Surely there is in all this nothing to excite the public distrust, 
or disturb professional equanimity. 

The theory of Homeopathy assumes that all diseases are disorders of the common 
vital power, manifesting themselves in particular symptoms; that all medicines which can 
justly be considered remedies, are adapted to the specific cure of a certain exhibition of 
these symptoms; and that the general law of specific remedies, or the property which 
points outa substance for the cure of a disease, is the power of that substance to gene- 
rate inthe healthy subject effects similar to those of the diseaseit cures. With regard 
to the application of the last law, and the question of minute or infinitesimal doses, 


there is no teacher but the test of experiment. It is quite as difficult to understand 


the operation of a large dose as of a small one; and it is quite impossible to do away 
with the insuperable logic of fact, by the easy and ready resort of that ndicule which 
is more frequently the refuge of error, than the test of truth. To give a precise idea of 
the positive pretensions of Homeopathy, their extent and character, we copy a para- 


graph of the discourse before us, in which they are stated with great distinctness, and 
felicity of illustration : 


‘Homeopathy is often styled ‘New System of Medicine.’ This it does not claim to be ; for, a 
system of medicine must embrace ail the important medical sciences. Now, Homeopathy came 
into existence not to supplant these ; not to subvert, indeed, any thing previously established ; but 
to supply an acknowledged, an imperative want ; to complete, as it were, the areh of Scientific Medi- 
cine. So far from denying her obligations to the experience of past ages, in the very introduction 
of Hahnemann’s Organon, its author has drawn largely upon this experience in support of his doc- 
trine. So far from disowning the great advances which modern researches have effected in many 
departments of science, she frankly admits, and gladly avails herself of these essential elements of 
the great arch it was her province to complete ; for example, the sciences of Special and General 
Anatomy, of Phisiology, and General Pathology, on the one side, and the various departments of 
Natural History and Chemistry, as sources of the Materia Medica, on the other. But, conceding 
even perfection to these indispensable sciences, it is manifest that without its key-stone, a scientific 
system of Therapeutics, the arch of the medical sciences was alike devoid of symmetry and strength. 

or, what could it avail to the Art of Healing, thougb on the one hand, every fibre and every func- 
tion of the animal frame, in health and disease, were perfectly disclosed ; and on the other, creation 
had yielded up its stores,and Chemistry had analyzed them all, and re-combined their elements 
without limits, if that science which should teach the adaptation of ageats thus multiplied, to the 
removal of morbid action, was yet tobe created? And that it was to be created, the whole history 
of Medicine testifies. All that was positively established on the subject, all that had effectually with- 
stood the revolutions of medical opiuion marking this history, consisted of a few specific medicines 
and a few specific practices, (for which the art was chiefly indebted to fortuitous or empirical sour- 


ces,) and these not referred, but deemed irreferable to any consistent system of general principles, 
and of course offering no claim to the appellation of a science.’ 


Our limits will not not permit us to pursue a subject, the discussion of which is doubtless 
better adapted to the pages ofa medical than a literary journal. But the Homeopathic 
doctrine has of late excited no little interest in our community. The recent establish- 
ment in this city of a beautiful and well-conducted monthly journal, devoted to its illus- 
tration and promulgation, will form an important era in its transatlantic history. Its 
professors are beginning tc be treated with more forbearance and consideration by their 
brethren of the healing art ; they are increasing in numbers, and they enjoy, ina higher 
degree than hitherto, the respect and favor of the community. These are indications 
which promise well for the science. Physicians of established standing, practice, repu- 
tation, and prejudices according to the old system, begin to find that Homeopathy can- 
not be sneered down ; that it survives even the silent contempt of the profession, and 
what is still more fatal, the detected charlatanry of at least one of its pretended practi- 
tioners. We have been informed that numbers have so far surmounted their repugnance 
to small doses, as to commence inquiries ; and it is not impossible that they may ulti- 
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mately be induced to institute experiments. Itis pretty hard, to be sure, to convince the 
‘ gentlemen of the old school’ that there is any virtue in infinitesimal particles; but 
when we know that the mere inhalation of an infected breath may be fatal to human 
life, we should scarcely be surprised that an equally imperceptible agency should be 
potent to sustain and preserve it. 

We do not intend to enlist among the professed believers in the Homeopathic princi- 
ple; although its beautiful generalization, in bringing light out of darkness, and order out 
of confusion, presents an interesting and attractive system of medical philosophy. It 
is certain, however, that the science is making rapid progress in the confidence of our 
metropolitan community, and that it isintroduced with a show of authority which should 
incite the Allopathic school of physicians to investigate its merits with patience, even if 
they are not prepared to decide with impartiality. They have had their joke at the small 
doses, until the small doses seem to have got the laugh on their side. 

We cannot take leave of this philosophical and original discourse, without alluding 
to the fact, that it has not yet been answered by any member of the body before which it 
was delivered, nor, as far as we have been able to learn, by any member of the medical 
profession, although it was first published more than a twelve-month since. The rea- 
son we take to be simply this, that the discourse is too closely reasoned, too logically 
put together, to be met in a manner that shall be altogether satisfactory to the ‘ New- 
York Physicians’ Society.’ 1t demonstrates, beyond dispute, that a science has been 
hitherto wanting, to complete the circle of the medical sciences, and without which the 
whole system must be imperfect. Whether or not this defect is supplied by Homeo- 
pathy, may remain to be seen: but that the defect exists, is abundantly proved in this 
discourse, by its own conclusive exhibition, and by the cited admissions of many of the 
most distinguished disciples of the Allopathic school. If the positions of this discourse 
are so well taken that they are impregnable, this fact may account for the silence of 
the profession ; but if they are untenable, it is the duty of Allopathists to expose their 
weakness. If they suffer their patients to be misled by the acute and plausible argu- 
ments of a writer so skilful as Dr. Cuannine, and will see these heresies running the 
lengths of a second edition, without rebuke or reply, they must not be surprised if popu- 
lar faith should get the start of professional distrust, and regard Homeopathy as # 
science, even before it shall be duly recognized by the ‘Society of Physicians.’ 


An Hrsroricat Discourse: Delivered at the Celebration of the Second Centennial 
Anniversary of the First Baptist Church in Providence, R. I., November 7, 1839. By 
Wittiam Haaeve, Pastor of the Church. pp. 192. Providence: B. Cranston anv 
Company. 


WE are glad to notice the increasing interest manifested in various parts of the Union, 
in collecting materials toward a more perfect history of our country and its institu- 
tions. Local histories, and the records of our primitive settlements, are among the most 


important materials for the future historian. Historical discourses, such as are fre- , 


quently delivered at our public institutions, are of equal importance ; as the authors are 
enabled, by confining their attention to a particular period, or a particular subject, to 
elucidate that subject more fully. As many of the old New-England towns were settled 
between the years 1630 and 1640, the present period has been prolific in the produe- 
tion of these valuable documents, as two centuries have passed away since their establish- 
ment. Next to the landing of the ‘Pilgrim Fathers,’ and the settlement of Plymouth, 
no event of the times is so fraught with interest, as that of the founding of the colony of 
* Rhode Island and Providence Plantations,’ by Roger Wittrams. But it is not the his- 
tory of this colony that forms the subject of Mr. Hacve’s discourse exclusively. It 
embraces a condensed history of the first Baptist church established in America ; also 
biographical notices of Roger WritraMs, the several presidents of Brown University, 
and other eminent men of the Baptist denomination, in this and other countries. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


A urtLe Gossip witn our Reapers. — ‘I hold it to be a good thing,’ says the ever- 
entertaining Derog, ‘ to sit down, as it were, and converse with my reader, as though he 
were by my side, and his eye glancing ever and anon into mine. Of this kind of imaginary 
companionship, is begotten that ease and naturalness, so indespensable to true literary 
enjoyment.’ We must ask a reduction of the force of this observation to the humble 
and unpremeditated matters which follow ; wherein, if any thing that may seem to savor 
of reflected vainglory be encountered, it is desired that it may be placed to the account 
of a distinguished modern philosopher, who says that ‘the world meets nobody half 
way.’ 

In asking attention to the ‘Lay Sermon’ of an exemplary and high-minded corres- 
pondent, in preceding pages, we must beg leave to say, that his defence of well-con- 
ducted theatres might have included a more severe reprehension of those which are ren- 
dered ‘ ministers of evil,’ by reason of the abuses which are tolerated within their walls. 
That which is the receptacle of open vice, can scarcely be considered subservient to the 
cause of virtue. An antagonistic correspondent, under the signature of ‘Jonnson,’ 
whom we must arraign for great illiberality of spirit, in certain of his positions, is yet 
on tenable ground, when he inquires, in one part of his communication : ‘Can that be 
deemed a ‘school of morality,’ which is the notorious gathering-place of the depraved 
and the vile? It may be argued, that things good in themselves are sometimes perverted 


to the worst purposes; that establishments founded on just and moral principles, are not 


always to be estimated by the consequences they produce; that the abuse of a privi- 
lege is no argument against its intrinsic excellence. All thisis granted: but when origi- 
nal purposes become frustrate, by the permission of measures contrary to their spint 
and purity ; when bad habits have obtained an ascendency over good manners; in short, 
when the most abandoned females are suffered to take their nightly station in a theatre, 
to insult the modest part of the audience by their presence and their actions ; what is 
such a theatre but a licensed house of assignation? While these things last, it 1s idle to 
talk of the ‘morality of the stage.’ We may write in its defence, we may declaim in 
its favor; but we are defending a nonentity, we are using a falsehood. Let us beware 
of sophisms. We cannot incite to virtue, and encourage vice, at the sametime.’ We 
may have men of genius to write for the stage, and able critics to point out the moral ; 
but is not all this nagatory, if prostitution be written, in large and legible characters, 
upon the walls?’ The force and justice of these remarks can neither be gainsayed nor 
denied. We cannot agree, however, with our correspondent in his sweeping remarks 
upon the example and influence of actors, asa class. Itis true, indeed, that from those 
few members of the theatrical profession who may have sought to retrieve and obtain in 
this country the character and reputation which’ they have lost, or never possessed, in 
their own, little can be anticipated that is not baneful in its influence upon society, and 
especially upon the young and the thoughtless, who ape not only their thin varnish of 
external politeness, and their broad caricature of the true gentleman, but the vices which 
are inherent in their old habitudes and associations. Yet such members of the profession 
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soon lose their power of evil example. They are scarcely tolerated, we have often 
observed, by the better class of their brethren. Among these latter, in the various 
branches of dramatic art, we count many warm friends, whose hearts are generous, 
whose principles are honorable, and whose characters are in all respects beyond 
reproach ; and we have reason to believe, nay we know, that the only repugnance many 
of them ever feel to their occupation, arises from their temporary association with such 
persons as ‘Jonnson’ describes. Doubtless this aversion, too, led SHaksPEarE to 
leave behind him that memorable passage, in which he records his detestation of a thea- 
trical life. He evidently did not so much grieve that his avocations compelled him to 
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—— ‘go here and there, 
And inake himself a motley to ihe view ;’ 





but the rather, that he was thus thrown into contact with the ignoble and the vile. But ' 
we are getting toward theend of our tether; having present space but to add, that in our 
judgment, a theatre properly conducted, and with proper actors, may be made a place 
where one may be humanized without suffering; become acquainted with the manners 
of nations; acquirea polish without travelling ; and without the trouble of study, imbibe 
lessons the most pleasing and useful. ; 
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Ir has ever been the fortune of historians, including the most conscientious and trust- 
worthy, that their veritable records have come at last to be distrusted by an incredu- 


lous few, among their posterity. Even the narrative of Sir Joann Maunpevite him- { ie 
. . ° . . » ‘ _ 

self, the most veracious of chroniclers, has been considered fabulous; by divers narrow et 

minded commentators, prone to believe in nothing which their eyes have not seen, or ' 4G) 


SESE CREE SESS 


their ears heard. Coming down to our own era, we have seen certain tales and legends, 
the truth of which has been considered as firmly established, questioned by pragmatical 
unbelievers, and that in the very teeth of the strongest testimony. To this day, we make 
bold to assert, many unimaginative readers find it difficult to believe, that the ‘Sleepy 
Hollow’ of our own Georrrey Crayon was once actually bewitched by a high German 
doctor, and that it has ever since continued under the sway of a mysterious power, that 
holds a spell over the minds of the people who inhabit it, causing them to see marvellous i 
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sights, and to hear strange sounds. We ourselves have heard the fact questioned, within 
the short space of ten years. And yet nothing can be more true, than that there exists 
such a spell, which, as our historian well observes, is not confined to the native inhahi- j 
tants of the valley, but is unconsciously imbibed by every one who resides there for a 
time. However wide awake they may be, before they enter that sleepy region, they are 
sure, in a little time, toinhale the witching influence of the air, and begin to grow ima- 
ginative; todream dreams, and to see apparitions. We have just received from an es- 
timable friend and correspondent at Tarrytown, a private confirmation of the ‘ sober 
truth of history,’ which is too remarkable to be lost to the world; and which, we hope 
without a breach of friendly or social trust, we may venture to lay before our readers. 
‘We have nothing new in these parts, excepting that there has been the deuce to 
pay of late in Sleepy Hollow; a circumstance, by the by, with which you of New- 
York have some concern, as it is connected with your Croton aqueduct. This work tra- ‘ 
verses a thick wood, about the lower part of the Hollow, not far from the old Dutch 
haunted church; and in the heart of the wood, an immense culvert, or stone arch, is 
thrown across the wizard stream of the Pocantico, to support the aqueduct. As the 
work is unfinished, a colony of Patlanders have been encamped about this place all 
winter, forming a kind of Patsylvania, in the midst of a ‘wiltherness.’ Now whether 
it is that they ever heard the old traditionary stories about the Hollow, which, all fanciful 
fabling and idle scribbling apart, is really one of the most haunted places in this part of 
the country, or whether the goblins of the Hollow, accustomed only to tolerate the 
neighborhood of the old Dutch families, have resented this intrusion into their solitudes, 
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by strangers of an unknown tongue, certain it is, that the poor paddies have been most 
grievously harried, for some time past, by all kinds of apparitions. A wagon-road, cut 
through the woods, and leading from their encampment, past the haunted church, and so 
on to certain whiskey establishments, has been especially beset by foul fiends; and the 
worthy Patlanders, on their way home at night, beheld misshapen monsters whisking 
about their paths, sometimes resembling men, sometimes bulls, sometimes horses, but 
invariably without heads ; which shows that they must be lineal descendants from the 
‘old goblin of the Hollow. These imps of darkness have grown more and more vexa- 
tious in their pranks; occasionally tripping up, or knocking down, the unlucky object 
of theirhostility. Ina word, the whole wood has become such a scene of spuking and 
diablerie, that the paddies will not any longer venture out of their shanties at night; and 
a whiskey-shop, in a neighboring village, where they used to hold their evening gather- 
ings, has been obliged to shut up, for want of custom. This isa true story, and you may 
account for it as you please. The corporationof your city should look to it, for if this 
harrying continues, I should not be surprised if the Patlanders, tired of being cut off from 
their whiskey, should entirely abandon the goblin region of Sleepy Hollow, and the 
completion of the Croton water-works be.ggzjously retarded.’ 


Tuere is a vein of sly satire running tHrotith the ‘leaves’ of the ‘Georgia Lawyer,’ 
in preceding pages, which we would not have escape the uninitiated reader. A desire to 
flog a watchman, is in cities a well-defined symptom of the disease called drunkenness; 
and we suspect that this part of our correspondent’s sketch must have been founded 
upon critical observation, gained, doubtless, by being mayor of a large metropolis, and 
holding a daily police court. Every lawyer willappreciate the faithfulness of the picture 


of the ‘female witness ;’ and as to ‘homicidal insanity,’ it is the great stumbling-block of 


the criminal writers and judges of the present day. Indeed it is amazing to see the 


extent to which men, intelligent in other respects, carry this absurd doctrine. By and by 
we shall arrive at the conclusion, that if a man kills another, it is prima facie evidence 
of insanity; ergo, he ought, as a proof of insanity, to be immediately discharged. Our 
correspondent enacts thelegal Cuartivs, throwing himself manfully into the breach which 
threatens to swallow up the criminal justice of the country. Drunkenness, too, is latterly 
scarcely less abused than insanity, being often practically regarded as an apology for 
crime. The charge of the Georgia judge, with its very relevent phrenological digression, 
reminds us of a similar lucid effort, of which we have somewhere heard, that was intended 
to define the crime of murder to a Wolverine jury : ‘Murder, gentlemen,’ said the western 
Soton, ‘is where a man is murderously killed. The killer, in such a case, is a murderer. 


Now murder by poison, is as much murder, as murder witha gun. It is the murdering 


that constitutes murder, in theeye of the law. You will bear in mind that murder is one 


thing, and manslaughter another: therefore, if it is not manslaughter, it must be 


murder; and if it be not murder, it must be manslaughter. Self-murder has nothing to 


do in this case: one man cannot commit felo de se on another: that is clearly my 
view. Gentlemen, I think you can have no difficulty. 


Murder, I say, is murder. The 
murder of a brother is called fratricide; but it is not fratricide if a man murders his 
mother. You will make up your minds. You know what murder is, and I need not 
tell what itis not. I repeat, murderis murder. You can retire upon it, if you like!’ 


Tne reader will need no incitement to a perusal of the history of that remarkable de- 
lusion, the ‘ Mississippi Bubble,’ by Mr. Irvine, in the present issue. The diligent 
research which it has evidently cost the author, it will be conceded, is amply repaid by 
the almost romantic interest of the narrative, and the useful lessons with which it is 
replete. From a note, which should have accompanied the text, we learn, that in the 
preparation of the article, the foilowing authentic works were consulted, most of them 


in the originals: Macrpnerson’s ‘Annals of Commerce:’ Biographie Universelle; Sant 
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Simon’s Memoires; Correspondence of the Duchess d’Orleans; Dvctos’ Memoires ; 

Dvucavre’s History of Paris; Vittar’s Memoires; Votrarre’s History of Parliament ; 

and Lacrete.te’s History of France. The story of Counr Van Hory, in our last 
number, was but ‘an episode in this veritable history. It was of the shares of Law’s 
famous bank, it will be remembered, that the Count and his companions robbed the Jew- 
ish broker. Large quantities of this stock were borne about the persons of more than 

two-thirds of the citizens of Paris; and the thirst for gaip which this spurious wealth 

engendered, undermined the morals of half the community. The picture of the late 
high-exalted financier, pale and trembling in his hiding place, through fear of the ‘tem- 
pestuous populace’ of Paris, is sufficiently striking; but to appreciate it fully, one should 
bear in mind the peculiar character of the excited multitude, of whom the less mercurial 
Scotchman was so justly inawe. A little incident, which we derive from a friend who 

liad it from the eloquent lips of the poct Rogers, will effectually ‘ define the position’ of 
the deposed banker. Before the French revolution, the abbés were privileced persons 
in the fashionable world ; a kind of general gossips in politics, literature, and court scan- 
dal. Atthe tables of the principal noblemen, there would always be a vacant place left 
for any abbé who might drop in, and the first that arrived took it. About dinner time, the 
abbés might be seen, neatly dressed, picking their way from one dry stone to another, 
along the dirty streets of Paris, ringing or rapping at the great port-cochéres of the lordly 
hotels, and inquiring of the porters, ‘Is there a place at table?’ If answered in the nega- 
tive, away they would tittup, in hopes of better luck at the next place of call. An abbé 
of this sponging order was seated one day, in the bloody time of the revolution, 
at the tabie of a nobleman, where there was a large company. In the midst of the 
repast, a cart drove by, carrying a number of persons to the guillotine. All the company 
ran to the windows, to see if they had any friends among the victims. The abbé, 
being a short man, tried, by standing on tip-toe, to peep over the shoulders of those be- 
fore him, but in vain; so he ran down to the port-cochére. As the cart went by, one of 
the prisoners, who knew the abbé, bowed to him. The abbé returned the salutation. 
‘What!’ cried some of the mob, ‘ you are his friend! You are of the same way of 
thinking! Here, citizens, here is another traitor! Away with him!’ The poor abbé was 
hoisted into the cart, in spite of his protestations, and hurried off to the guillotine. In 
the mean time, the noble company up stairs, having satisfied their curiosity, resumed 
their seats at table. One chair, however, remained vacant; and after a while, the ques- 
tion began to be asked: ‘ Where is Monsieur the abbé? What has become of the abbé ?” 
Alas! by this time, the poor abbé was headless ! 


We would invite the attention of such of our readers, of both sexes, as have been, 
are, or hope to be, in love, to a guide-book to true lovers, in the ‘JovrwaL or 
Love,’ elsewhere in the present number. We are aware that we are appealing to a 
very large class; for what says (and very beautifully) that cerulean Beatrix, Miss 
Martineau: ‘The lover, where is he not? Wherever parents look upon their children, 
there he has been; wherever children are at play together, there he soon will be; 
wherever there are roofs under which men dwell, wherever there is an atmosphere 
vibrating with human voices, there is the lover, and there is his lofty worship going on ; 
unspeakable, but revealed in the brightness of the eye, the majesty of the presence, and 
the high temper of the discourse. True love continues, and will continue, to send up 
its homage, amid the meditations of every even-tide, and the busy hum of noon, and 
the ‘song of the morning stars.’ The ‘Journal of Love’ is fruitful in lessons of good, 
to maiden lovers, and lovely maidens. Its teachings, so simple and natural, will 
embolden the timid on the one hand, and subdue the haughty on the other. The 
individual to whom the poem relates, and who had suffered severely all the pains and 
penalties which arise from the want of those personal charms, so much admired by him 
in others, gave to the author, as he informs us, many years since, some fragments of a 
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journal, kept by himself in his early days, in which he had bared his heart, and put down 
all his thoughts and feelings. ‘This prose journal, writes ‘FLaccvs, ‘has here been 
transplanted into the richer soil of verse; where, although it has become more enlarged 
in its dimensions, and more showy in its coloring, there is much doubt whether it may 
not have lost some of the wild fragrance and touching simplicity that distinguished it in 
its original and uncultivated condition.’ Be this as it may, our modest correspondent 
may rest assured that even his version is not without its fair proportion of the attributes 
he enumerates. We read it the other evening to a susceptible friend, in whom ‘the 
hey-day of the blood is tame, and waits upon the judgment;’ yet did it so move him, 
that he went back, through a long vista of years, to the days of his boyhood, and 
related his first ‘course of true love ;’ dwelling with much fervor and enthusiasm upon 
a tale of passion, told for a long time in sighs and glances between two young hearts, 
until at length, one balmy eventide in summer, it was confirmed by repeated kisses, in 
which their fluttering souls met at their meeting lips. The story was a rich one, and 
its skeleton is in our ‘ Note-book,’ to be ‘clothed upon’ hereafter, should leisure and 
memory serve. In the mean time, we must commend our ‘Lover’s Journal’ to all 
shrinking, sensitive mortals, who, although ‘head and ears in love,’ seem utterly inca- 
pable of appreciating Byron’s undeniable argument, that ‘brisk confidence the best with 
woman copes ;’ but rather, as Mr. YELtowp usu observes, ‘lay the flattering function 
to their souls’ that she is to be won by whining and sighs. By the mass, not so! 


Nor more grateful to his well-educated palate was the Black-fish, which, on a fine 
swimmer morning, he devoured with memorable gusto, between the rocks by the water’s 
side, than are the intellectual entremets of the gentle ‘Jonn Waters’ to our familiar 
taste! How skilfully he moves a hotror, and produces aflrightments, let the reader 
judge, who shall peruse the authentic story of ‘ The Iron Foot-step,’ elsewhere in the 
present issue. Yet is not this a fair example of the writer's power. Does he place 
before you, with a few touches of his pencil, a2 portrait of a departed friend? How 
faithful and striking the delineation! Does he transcribe heart-records, or depict the 
affections? What a quantity of kindred thought and feeling he conveys to the reader! 
Does he dally with the Nine? What atender regard they manifest for him, what time 
he traces his graceful fancies! No cumbrous and misplaced description ; no dispropor- 
tioned and injudicious ornament, mar the beauty of his poetry, or the clearness of his 
prose. He will ever be thrice welcome to these pages, which, judging from the past — and 
we have been one of his most attentive and eager readers—he can never fail to 
adorn. And here, in justification of our enthusiastic laud, let us introduce to the reader 
a brief passage from a defence by Mr. Waters of a social practice, which, in the gradual 
desuetude of old observances, and since the introduction of foreign airs and graces 
among us, has begun to deeline, with the ultra fashionables. Premising that our cor- 
respondent has been contending, with his accustomed skill, against the new practice of 
servants’ carving at the side-board —fellows that cannot even tell the Pope’s eye from 
Queen Elizabeth’s bone, in a leg of mutton —and handing round the mangled meats to 
the guests; while the host, solemm it may chance as a Herculaneum man, and in a 
lamentable state of worry, twirls his fingers beneath the table — premising, as we said, 
all this, let us pass to a burst of eloquent indignation, and a portrait of a sometime 
friend, whose fame, as a benevolent and tasteful operator, the world will not willingly 
let die : 

‘Is it come to this, my masters! Is it to be imagined that guests are to be treated like eapons? 
filled with undistingnishable food ? The very corporate system altered and distended, without any 
participant exercise of the ethereal spirit? Is there to be henceforth no Inxury of choice? No 
view of the chosen viand in its unity of form? No witness of partition? No allotment of the 
parts? No nice preparatory movement of the gustatory organs? No descent from the brain unto 
the palate? No appreciation? No apprehension? Noanalysis? No interchange of sympathy 
between two insolvable principles that ally man to the spiritual and the natural worlds, upon an 
occasion so vitally important to hoth? - - + When writers and speakers now-a-days would call 


the attention particularly to their subject, ‘ Here,’ say they, ‘is a matter which comes hume to the 
busingse and bosom of every man who hears me:’ but here, Mr. Editor, is a matter which lies 
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deeper than the bosom of any man, and which comes home to what ‘ the great moralist of England’ 
calls the most important business of the day to every man, namely, his diuner. If the exhibition 
aud the carving of our food are to be banished from our boards, farewell to the honest pride of the 
host in hts successful catering, and to the joy of the cook in the brightv.ess of her roast! Banish 
earving? Banish all the world! Thou and I, dear Editor, must both long have remembered a 
gentleman, whose excellence at this delightful art was one of the wonders of his time. Honest 
Bos Wacker! Yes,I thiok his name was Bob! To see him with his fork thrast home in the 
breast of a canvass-back duck, and his face beaming with benevolent intentions toward the expec- 
tant parties, was euouzh to have created an appetite under the ribs of death! - - + Whata 
master he was of his bird! After the fork was ence inserted — and he planted it with an effortless 
grace — the severance of the limbs was a matter of charm! “lhe duck touched the dish par 
courtésie, while legs and wings were laid ou one side, somewhat in the furm and posture that we 
used at the dancing school to call the ‘ double allemande,’ wheu we practised figures with misses 
who wore sashes of piuk and blue — digress not, good heart!— and these beivug disposed of, was 
it not a gratification to behold the glorious bird, with its back extended on the dish, yield up its 
round and matchless breast to the exquisite divisions of that unerring knife!’ 


Could any thing be more picturesque and Lams-like? An uncompromising enemy 
to the decadence of our ancient usage, would almost be willing to be ‘served’ at the 
board of such a felicitous defender of a noble science, not as a guest, but as a meat! 


A CORRESPONDENT, in a brief note to the editor, speaks in exalted terms of praise of 
the lectures recently delivered by the Rev. Mr. Levins, upon the life and character of 
Gratran. We regret that our avocations did not lead us to a survey of the newspa- 
pers, wherein these lectures were advertised. For no name in Irish history have we a 
more deep respect and honor, than for that of Gratran. Many years since, we read 
in the Edinburgh Review, and never have forgotten, a sketch of this great man’s 
character. We quote from memory, and a mnemonic line or two of our note-book, 
what we believe formed the concluding passage: ‘No government ever dismayed him, 
the world could not bribe him. He only thought of his country; lived for no other 
object; dedicated to her his elegant wit, his manly courage, and all the splendor of his 
astonishing eloquence. He was so born, and so gifted, that poetry, forensic skill, 
elegant literature, and all the highest attainments of human genius, were within his 
reach; but he thought the noblest occupation of man was to make other men happy 
and free ; and in that straight line ne went on, for fifty years, without one side-look, with- 
out one yielding thought, without one motive in his heart which he might not have laid 
open to the view of God and man. He is gone! — but there is not a single day of his 
honest life, of which every good Irishman would not be more proud, than of the whole 
political existence of his countrymen, the deserters and betrayers of their native land!’ 
An eloquent tribute, and just as eloquent. 

We have yielded a portion of our department of literary notices to a review, from an 
able and disinterested hand, of Dr. Cuannine’s pamphlet upon the new science of 
medicine, concerning the principles and nature of which we are free to confess a general 
ignorance. It is an undoubted fact, however, that very many professional names, of 
the highest authority in the old world, are numbered among the converts to the new 
theory, and not a few in this country; including such inveterate opposers of every 
species of quackery, as our friend Dr. Ticknor, whose recent calm and apparently 
well-reasoned letter upon this science we may consider hereafter. Certain it is, more- 
over, that the new doctrine is exciting much discussion, even among those learned 
doctors who have, in the ancient way, ‘ practised to a great extent in this community.’ 
We have seen the old school ‘ medicine-man’ arrest a brother practitioner, as he was 
rushing from an act of phlebotomy in the west, to insinuate a bolus in the east, and 
while he held him by the button-hole, tell him of the ridiculous principles of the new 
theory; and yet both these persons are now its hopeful converts. The alleged simplicity 
of homeopathy may nota little aid its pretensions. Foore has left his verdict against 
medical mysteries, in his whimsical definition of a physician, whom he describes as ‘a 
grave, formal animal, who picks our pockets by talking unintelligible stuff in a sick 
man’s chamber, till nature cures, or medicines kill him.’ Howbeit, blessing and honor, 
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say we, be upon the head of the true physician, of whatever creed, for his is ever a work 
of mercy and of love. There be those among us, however, who, in circulating their 
quack nostrums, care little whether they make the well sick, or the sick sicker. ‘Do 
you eat well?’ is the language of one of our modern pill-venders, in the manufacture of 
a patient. ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you sleep well?’ ‘ Yes.” ‘Eh?—that’s not exactly the 
thing for one in your condition! I’ll do away all that for you. Take four of these 
every morning, and four after dinner. Youll soon seea change!’ 


From a kind and entertaining companion, whose visits to our ‘ sanctum,’ fruitful 
as they always are of the pleasantest intellectual discourse, can never be untimely 
nor unwelcome, we derive the subjoined anecdote, gathered originally at the table 
of an illustrious nebleman in England. It strikes us as well deserving embalmment 
in these pages. Certain it is,as MarrHews was wont to say, ‘it made a great 
laugh at the time.’ The Rev. Mr. Simeoy, a zealous divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, though of Jewish descent, was a man whose wit and humor almost equalled 
his piety. A worthy though credulous and simple-minded lady of his acquaintance, 
Mrs. L , once related to him a wonderful story, of a clergyman who had recently 
received a message from a lady in trouble, requesting to see him, but stating that he must 
come blind-folded. He complied. He found the lady in bed, in great affliction, and 
recollected to have often seen her in church, one of the most attentive and devout of his 
congregation. She informed him that she was a Jewess by: birth, but a Christian by 
conviction; that she wished to be confirmed in the church; that her relatives opposed 
it, and finding her resolute in her purpose, had determined to make way with her. ‘And 
there,’ said she, pointing to a heap of stones, in a corner of the room, ‘there are the 
stones with which they intend to stone me todeath to-morrow!’ Did you ever hear so 
shocking a story ? continued Mrs. L ; ‘and what makes it worse, the clergyman 
was brought away again blind-folded, so that there is no knowing who the lady was, or 
how to help her, or what has become of her!’ ‘ Madam,’ said Mr. Srmeon, gravely, 
‘all farther meddling in the matter would be useless. ‘The poor lady isdead. She was 
stoned to death, as she predicted. I can assure you of the fact, for I swallowed the 
stones after the ceremony! ‘Ah,’ said the good lady, ‘ you are jesting; but I assure you 
the story is true. I heard it from Mr. Grimes, who told it with tears in his eyes.’ ‘ Mr. 
Grimes — Mr. Grimes ?’ replied Mr. Srmzon ; ‘ oh, is not that the gentleman who was 
tired of the version of the whale’s swallowing Jonah, and insisted that it was Jonah 
who swallowed the whale? ‘Indeed! exclaimed the good Mrs. L ; ‘well, I did 
not know that any one held that belief ! + - - Onthe same occasion, the following 
amusing instance of kingly ignorance and stupidity, was related by a distinguished 
foreigner present. The late King of Naples was not very remarkable for his knowledge 
of literature and literary people. Heinquired casually, one day, of one of his courtiers : 


* But tell me, what has become of a man who was here some time since, gui avait la 
téte un peu monter ?’ (who had his head a little turned;) Atriert, I think was his name ; 
what ’s become of him? The courtier, blushing at the king’s ignorance, exclaimed : 
‘He’s dead, sire.’ ‘Dead, eh? dead—is he? He was a singular fellow; he kept very 
fine horses. And, he’s dead, ishe? How long has he been dead? ‘Fifteen years, 
sire. ‘Ah! fifteen years! He kept very fine horses !’ 


We are glad to perceive the currency which has every where been given to Mr. 
Patmen’s fine poem, ‘Lieut,’ in our last number. There is scarcely a public journal 
in the country, in which it has not appeared, and in many with the accompaniment of 
high and cordial praise. The following, from one of the most popular contributors to 
this Magazine, may serve as a sample of many kindred tributes, contained in the notes 
of correspondents: ‘Mr. Patmer must have been full of his theme, when he wrote 
‘Licut.’ It absolutely sparkles. In reading the first stanza, I could hardly convince 
myself that I did not see the scintillations starting from the page. ‘he two last lines 
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of the second stanza are rich and beautiful in the extreme ; and throughout the whole, 
there is a fine manly feeling, and a pious spirit. One f-els that the writer is neither an 
atheist nora tailor; that the object of his adoration is the King of kings, and not the 
king of the dandics; that he is one who would not, after spending av hour with an 
intellectual man, sit down and write an account of the cut of his coat, and the tie of his 
cravat. You did right to announce himas ‘a true poet.’ His verses bear more evidence 
of genius than of art. They are sparkling, but not meretricious ; mellifluous, but not 


, 
flimsy; energetic, and yet graceful; but above all, devout, witheut whining. I hope 
you will cherish the author.’ - + + ‘Your Mr. Srreet, too, is a fine poet, who 
possesses a most Daguerreotypic eye.’ The reader will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Patmer’s future communications will appear exclusively in the KnickERBOCKER. 


Tue vate Dr. Fotten.—‘A Discourse occasioned by the Death of the Rey. Dr. Foiven, by 
WiuuiaM E. Cuannine,’ has been sent us by the publishers, Messrs. JAMes Monroe and Company, 
Boston. It is marked with the best characteristics of its distinguished author, both as a religious 
and literary performance. Having recently devoted some space to a sermon, similar, in some 
respects, from the pen of Rev. Orvitte Dewey, of this city, we shall content ourselves with calling 
the reader's attention to the entire discourse, of the merely literary merit of which he may form 


an estimate from the following passages. Speaking of the burniag of the ill-fated Lexington, Dr. 
CHANNING observes: 


‘It is not my desire to bring back to your imaginations that affecting scene. Our imaginations 
in such seasons need ao quickening. They often scare us with nureal terrors, and thus our doubts 
of God's goodness are aggravated by the fictions of our own diseased minds. Must of us are proba- 
bly destined to pass through more painful, because more lingering deaths, than the lamented suf- 
ferers, who have within a few days been so suddenly suramoned to the presence of God. The 
ocean is a softer, less torturing bed, than that which is to be spread for mauy here. It wus not the 
physical pain which I studdered at, when I first heard of that night of herrors. It was the mental 
agony of those, who, iu a moment of heaith and security, were roused to see distinctly the abyss 
opening beneath them; to see God’s awful ministers of fire and sea commissioved to sunder at once 
every hold on life, and to carry them so unwarued into the unknown world. Even this agony, how- 
ever, in the first moment of our grief and horror, was perhaps exaggerated. When my mind, com- 
posed hy time, now goes back to that flame-encircled boat, Lseareh for one amoung the crowd, who 
was singularly dear to me, the close and faithful friend of many years; and as he rises to my mind, 
I see no terror on his countenance. I see him with collected mind and quick eye looking round 
him for means of escape, using every energy of a fearless spirit, thoughtful too of others as well as 
of himself, and desisting from no efforts of love and prudence till the power of effort failed. I see 
indeed one agony; it was the thought that the dear countenances of wife and child and beloved 
friend were to be seen no more on earth. I see another, perhaps deeper agony ; it was the thought 
of the wo which his loss was to inflict on hearts dearer to him than life. But even at that bour his 
love was not all agony ; for it had always lived in union with faith. He had loved spirituatly; he 
had reverenced in his friends an infinite, undying nature; he had cherished iv them principles and 
hopes stronger than death. I cannot doubt that in that fearful hour, he committed them and him- 
self with filial trust to the all-merciful Father. I cannot doubt, that death was disarmed of its 
worst terrors, that the spirit passed away in breathings of unutterable love and immortal hope. 
Thus died one of that seemingly forlorn, desolate, forsaken company; I hope, thus otners died, 
But one such example mingles with the terrors and agonies of that night so much that is heavenly, 
soothing, cheering, that I can look at the scene without overwhelming gloom, and without one doubt 
of the perfect gooduess of God.’ - ‘We may learn from the friend we have lost, now sleeping 
in the ovean, avother lesson. We may learn the glorious power of virtue, how it can throwa 
brightuess over the most appalling scenes of human life, and can rob the most awful forms of death 
of their depressing influence. ‘To the eye of sense, What a sad spectacle was the friend we have 
lost, first circled with flames, then weltering in the cold, lonely sea. At the momentof hearing the 
sad news, « feeling of horror oppressed me; but soon a light beamed in this darkness, and it beamed 
from his virtues. The thought of the spirit which | had communed with, gradually took the place 
of the body, which had been takeu from us under circumstances so appalling. I felt that the spirit 
which had informed that body, had spoken through those lips, had beamed from that benign face, 
was mightier than the elements. 1 felt that all the waves of ocean could not quench that spark. I 
feithow vast, how unutterable the transition from that burning deck aud pitiless sea to the repose 
and life of a better world. I felt that the seal of immortality had been put on the virtue, which we 
had seen unfolding on our earth. Still more, his virtues have gradually brought back to my mind 
his outward form divested of painful associations. As 1 now think of the departed, his countenance 
is no Jonger defaced by death. It rises to me in the sweetest, noblest expression which it wore in 
life. Thus the body, through which virtue has shed its light, becomes hallowed and immortal to the 

memory and the heart.’ 


It is gratifying to perceive, from these and kiudred passages, that Dr. Coanninc’s own style is 
not in accordance with a principle which he once, we may believe hastily, laid down; namely, that 
clearness was not an essential element in good composition. 
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Miss Surrrerr AnD Mr. Witson have just commenced an engagement at the Park 
Theatre, in an opera which has a high reputation in Paris, where it was played upward 
of two hundred nights, with undiminished attraction. The music is by ADOLPHE ADAM, 
and is said to abound with melodies of a pleasing and effective kind; and we doubt not 
it will prove to be very popular here. Indeed, if we may judge of the opera by the 
romance so charmingly sung by Mr. Witson, at several of his late brilliant concerts, 
where it was received with marked enthusiasm, its success is certain. The plot is re- 
presented to us as good, and many of the situations as exceedingly comic. We may now 
hope to see the Park, as of old, filled nightly with the beauty and fashion of the town. 
As the engagement of these artists is only for ten nights, we fear it will be impossible 
for them to produce any other novelty during that period; since to preduce an opera 
well, requires weeks of preparation. But should a réengagement be effected, at a future 
time, with these admirable performers, before they leave our shores for England, it would 
unquestionably give great satisfaction to our music-loving citizens, to hear ‘ Amilie’ 
again. And how well it might here be cast, with nearly all the original performers who 
were in it, when it was first produced at Covent-Garden! Miss Sairrerr and Mr. 
Witson, in their original parts of ‘Amilie’ and ‘José,’ and Manvers as the original 
‘ Ander! Brenner ;’ Give1te1 would make a capital representative of the ‘Count,’ and Miss 
Pootg, in the part of ‘Lelia,’ would give the public an opportunity of hearing the music 
of that part sung. The leader, too, Mr. Taomas, was the leader at Covent-Garden, 
when ‘ Amilie’ was produced, and led it every night. His perfect acquaintance with it, 
therefore, and his steady, quiet, and unobtrusive manner in his situation, would throw a 
new and additional charm around this much-admired opera. We must have ‘ Amilic,’ 
Mr. Simpson! 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. — We tender our cordial thanks to Rey. Leonarp Bacon, of New-Haven, 
for a copy of his ‘ Discourse before the Society of Phi Beta Kappa in Yale College,’ in August last. 
It is a sound, manly, and very forcible illustration of the proper character and functions of American 
Literature. The observations upon feudal privileges; the eloquent defence of the nobility of 
of labor, physical as weil*as intellectual; the inculcation of frugality and simplicity of manners ; 
aud the exposition of the tendency of tie religion of the Bible, as a constituent force, a grand ele- 
ment, in the civilization and literature of the American people; these stamp Mr. Bacon as a true 
American, an admirable writer, and a practical Christian. We cannot resist the inclination to quote 
the following paragraph, as forcibly exhibiting the influence of the old hereditary distinctions upon 
the common mind in England, where eveu now the greatest honor is to rise to the level of the old 
feudal aristocracy : 


‘The orator in the House of Commons, whose eloquence adorns and enriches his mother tongue; 
the patriot statesman, whose skill guides his country through the storm; the jurist whose genius 
and industry have thrown light along the Gothic labyrinths of the law; the warrior whose exploits, 
on the deep or on the land, have made ‘the meteor flag of England’ burn more terrific than be- 
fore ; mounts at last to the peerage, aud thus attains the goal of his ambition. And what an ambi- 
tion! He is a peer indeed ; but he comes a novus homo into the circle of the old nobility. He isa 
peer indeed, and is permitted to uphold the decayed aristocracy, by bringing to its aid the vigor 
of his talents, and the lustre of his performanees; but after all, the stupid descendant of some iron- 
fisted, leasien-headed old baron, of the days of King John; the coroneted gambler, ‘ whose blood 
has crept through’ titled ‘ scoundrels ever since’ it was ennobled by the Tudors; yes, und the rowdy 
profligate who traces his pedigree back to some unmeutionable female in the court of Charies the 
second; takes precedence of him, aud blesses himself as of a more illustrious birth than this new- 
created lord of yesterday. Meanwhile, the man of science aud of letters has no hope of rising to 
so glorious an eminence. The astronomer who writes his name among the constellations; the 
chemist at whose analyzing touch nature gives up her profoundest secrets; the inventor who gives 
new arms to labor, new wings to commerce, and new wealth and comforts to mankind; the historian 
who iliuminates his country’s annals, and turns into wisdom the experience of past ages; the poet 
who entrances nations with the spell of song and fable; seeks the patronage of the high-born, 
happy to share that patronage with actors and Italian fiddlers; thrice happy if the king, deeming 
him fit to stand in the outer court of aristocracy, shall dub him knight, or exalt him to the rank of 
baronet. ‘Thus Davy, transformed into Sir Humphrey, or Brewster, elevated into Sir David, is 
made equal in rank with such samples of human nature as Sir Mulberry Hawk; even as Newron, 
after having revealed the system of the universe, and having made his simple plebeian name the 
most illustrious in the history of human knowledge,was belittled into Sir Isaac, and enabled to stand 
in the court of Queen Anne at the same degree of greatness with Pope's 


‘Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the vice ceuductof a clouded cane.’ 
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Thus ‘the Ariosto of the North,’ after having filled the world with his fame, received the honor of 
a baronetcy, and was made almost respectable enough to be company for such as the high-born Earl 
of Munster, aud the noble Marquis of Waterford. Thus perhaps, if Miron were to come to life 
again, under the present administration, and were so far to divest himself of his old Puritan and 


republican whims, as to make himself agreeable to my Lord Melbourne, we might hear of Sir John 
Milton, the author of Paradise Lost !’ 


Who does not feel the full force of this strain of eloquent satire, and respond to the honest 
indignation of the writer? 


Tue Drama. — We regret that we are again compelled to postpone a large portion of the remarks 
of our able theatrical critic upon the ‘doings at the Park TuHeatre.’ But as there is matter in his 
first critique of more than a temporary interest, it will net be lost hereafier toour readers, He pays 
an elaborate tribute to Donizerri’s beautiful opera of ‘The Love- Spell,’ the overture, and the 
admirable singing of Miss Poote, Mr. Manvers, Mr. GivBivet, etc.; concluding with a most laugh- 
able description of the ‘chariot, and the horse thereof,’ in which ‘ Doctor Dulcamara’ makes bis 
imposing eutrée, wherein he gives the following sage advice to the manager: ‘ Let there be one 
gentleman to officiate as the fore-legs of your quadrupeds, as well as one to play the hind-legs ; and 
Jet him who playeth the hind-legs feel himself equal in dignity to the artist in the anterior depart- 
ment; so that the ‘entire animal’ shall move naturally and quietly along, and the hind-legs be not 
overtasked!’ *C.’s second communication is devoted to a just analysis and commendation of the 
acting of Mr. and Miss VaNDENHOFF, and to some admirable comments upon Mr. Henry PiactipeE, 
in connexion with a notice of his benefit, and recent departure for England. Crowded as we are, 
we yet cannot omit the following, which is as true as it is satirical: ‘Mr. Puactpe has been gradu- 
ally winning upon the admiration of the public, until he has become their greatest favorite; and 
most deserving is he of the high reputation which he enjoys among us. In these days of charla- 
tanism, when the drama has become a sort of stalking-horse, to bear upon its back the grimace, 
buffoouery ,gaggery, and rant,of quacks and pretenders; when a comedian is measured by his 
capacity to improvise coarse jokes, as foreign to the subject as to common decency, or to distort 
the features by such grimace as will ‘set on barren spectators to laugh,’ while the true wit of the 
scene, if any such there be, is left to itself; when the antics of the buffoon are the true ‘ spice and 
season’ of a popular comedian; while tke drama has been thus degraded by certain of its mem- 
bers, here and elsewhere, who have found a quickly-earned notoriety in the applause of the un- 
thinking; it required a dignity of purpose, a steady and honest perseverance, to sustain the just 
character of a true comedian. With all his great talents, such have been the impulses which have 
urged Mr. Piacipe in his career, and he has for his reward the reputation of being the first of his 
class in this country, and we believe equal to the best of any other. - - + Much more could we 
say of Mr. PLacipe’s merits ; of the respectability which he hus thrown around his profession, both 
upon the stage and ia his intercourse with society ; of his unwearied attention to his duties; of his 
constant respect for his audiences, aud his invariable exertions to gratify the few, as earnestly as to 
please the many.’ We had written, but must also omit, a sketch of the performances at the Bowery 
Tueatre, where Mr. Forrest has been fulfilling an engagement with his invariable success; of 
Mr. Hitu’s triumphant career at the ‘ New Cuataam;;’ and of the lively and popular entertainments 
at the ‘Otympic,’ whose capable manager, in the richest strain of burlesque, ‘ ever anxious to suatch 
at and seize, with the utmost avidity, every thing in the line of novelty and genius,’ lately announ- 
ced, that he had succeeded, ‘at not very enormous expense,’ and ‘without much trouble,’ in inducing 
Mr Jounson to ‘ make an operatic effort,’ in which he was to dance and sing ‘ Jim Crow,’ together 
with ‘ All round my Hat" 


Mr. Wintsrop’s Appress. — We shall embrace another occasion to present our readers with 
several extracts which we have marked for insertion in an ‘ Address delivered before the New- 
England Society,’ in this city, in December last, by Ropert C. WintuRop, Esq., a near descendant, 
in direct line, from the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’ whose history and character he has so eloquently set 
forth. The city reader, who sat among the breathless auditory that crowded the ‘ Tabernacle,’ 
during the delivery of this distinguished performance, need only to be told, that in the dignity of 
types it is scarcely less impressive ; and by a parity of reasoning, those who read only, can form some 
idea of the effect created by that additional appeal which isto the eye and ear; the eloquence of 
personal presence, graceful gesture, and an impressive and musical voice. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Ow1ne to lack of space, this department of the KNICKERBOCKER — usually devoted, as its title 
imports, toa brief‘ record’ of, rather than criticisms upon, new publications, of the existence of which 
we would not have our readers wholly iguorant —is in the main, inthe present number, but the 
medium of mere passing comments upon several works which demand, and may hereafter receive, 
a more adequate notice at our hands. 


‘Mr. C. E. Horn’s ‘ Mustcat Souvenir.’ — We congratulate our musical amateurs on the appear 
ance of this work, as being likely to afford them a great deal of gratification, and to do much for 
the advancement of the study of music, an improving taste for which divine science is daily extend- 


ing itself over all classesof the community. Each number, it is intended, shall comprise generally 


a song or two, a duett, a trio, and perhapsa quartette, thereby affording a delightful variety for a 
domestic musical soirée ; and as the selections are made by Mr. Horn himself, whose refined taste 
is the natural result of a deep Jove and long practice of his art, we have no hesitation in asserting 
that they can hardly fail to be judicious. Among his own compositions, there is a very extensive 
variety, and we could name many of his duetts and trios, which are admirably calculated for cham- 
ber music, and which are scarcely known kere, from not having yet been reprinted in this country. 
In the second number, there is a song called ‘The Lily of the Valley ;’ the words by a Scottish 
poet, GILFILLAN, and the music by Mr. G. Loper. It is beautiful in simplicity, and must become a 
universal favorite. We should like to see Wi.son take hold of this song, and sing it. Take the 
hint, Mr. Witson, and do so; it will be sure to please. BLancini’s charming duett, ‘Per valli e 
Boschi,’ has been adapted, with Euglish words, very well, but they do not sing so naturally as the 
original; and we question the propriety of departing from the original; for every young lady now- 
a-days studies the most mellifluous and musical of all languages, the Italian; and her singing in it 
not only increases her kuowledge of the language, but refines her taste for the bel canto. The me- 
chanical part of the work is weil and beautifully executed. The ‘Musical Souvenir’ should com- 
mand success, for it deserves it.’ Thus remarks a disinterested and most able musical critic, to us, 
in arecent note ; and weare glad to find our former praise of the excellent publication alluded to, 
confirmed by so competent a judge. A third number of the ‘Souvenir’ has, as we infer, appeared , 
although our copy has not yet reached us. We find, however, in several of the public journals 
here, and elsewhere in the vicinity, the poetry of a glee that is said to grace its pages, from the pro- 
lific pen of Brigadier-General Georce P. Morris, of the ‘ New-York Mirror,’ which partakes, 
in no small degree, of the peculiar characteristics of the writer, and which has been pronounced 
to be ‘ one of the most beautiful things ever written by that eminent composer.’ The lines are as 
follow : : 


‘WELL-A-DAY. 


I. 


* Love comes and goes 
Like a spell! 
How, no one knows, 
Nor can tell! 
Now here, now there, 
Then away! 
None dreameth where : 


Well a-day! 


IT. 


* Love should be true 
As the star, 
Seen in the blue 
Sky afar! 
Now here. now there, 
Like the lay 
Of harps in th’ air! 
Well-a~lay ! 


* Should love depart, 
Not a tie 
Binds up the heart 
"Till we die! 
Now here, now there, 
Sad we stray! 
Life is all care! 


Well-a-day !? 
Contrasted with long Alexandrines, these stanzas do not — as little KEELEY observes in the 
play of ‘The Swiss Cottage,’ when he comes marching down the stage, high over-topped by 


Ricurnes, the ‘divine Peter’ — make a very ‘commanding figure.’ It isnot the number of words, 
however, that constitutes poetry, as our contemporary’s efforts sufficiently evince. 
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‘Tue Tarumen or Peace, AND OTHER Poems.’ — There are certainly tokens of fine 
poetical matériel in this evidently young writer; but he has as certainly very many 
faults to amend. His shorter pieces are much the best: and we have dog’s-ears at 
two or three pages, which open to pleasant and graceful stanzas. His style is too 
diffuse. Had some tasteful friend put him upon an allowance of wordy embellishment, 
his volume would have been all the better for the scarcity. ‘Do you Remember ? is 
not without merit; but itis an ill-judged and not over-modest imitation of a beautiful 
poem by Hon. Mrs. Norton, with which a truly original writer would scarcely have 
sought to contrast his own second-hand imaginings. ‘Do you remember them,’ sus- 


: ceptible reader ?—and thereabout especially, where the much persecuted and beautiful 
: authoress says: 

¥ *Do you remember when we first departed 

: From all the old companions who were round us, 

, How very soon again we grew light-hearted, 


And talked with smiles of all the links which bound us ? 
And after, when our footsteps were returning, 

With unfelt weariness o'er hill and plain, 
How our young hearts kept boiling up, and burning, 
To think how soon we'd be at home again ? 






* Do you remember how the dreams of glory 
Kept fading from us like a fairy treasure; 
: How we thought less of being famed in story, 
E Aud more of those to whom our fame gave pleasure ? 
ke Do you remember in far countries weeping, 
When a light breeze, a flower, hath brought to mind 
Old happy thoughts, which till that hour were sleeping, 
And made us yearn for those we left behind ?’ 





We would commend our young friend to a studious perusal of the master-spirits of 
English poesy, and to a careful cultivation of his ‘ gift of song,’ for he has it, although 
as yet it is rather shadowed forth than developed. 
















‘Tae Gentiteman’s Maaazine,’ Poitapecpuia. — Among the papers we have found 
leisure to peruse in this periodical for March, the only number we have seen for many 
. months, we find two cantos of an elaborate historical poem, entitled ‘Cotumsvs,’ from 
: the pen of our correspondent ‘ Quince,’ in other words, Frepericx West, Esq., editor 
of that lively and entertaining journal, the ‘Sunday Morning Atlas.’ The writer dis- 
plays an intimate knowledge of his subject, and brings a subdued imagination happily in 
aid of history. The progress of the autobiography is naftiral, the rhythm easy and flow- 
ing, and the images felicitous, yet not profuse. The whole poem, unless it should greatly 
deteriorate in its closing portions, will reflect much credit upon the author. We observe, 
also, in the same number, a continuation of the ‘Journal of Jutsvs Ropman, being 
a minute account of the first passage across the Rocky Mountains ever achieved by 
civilized man.’ We think we discover the clever hand of the resident editor of the get 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ Mr. E. A. Poe, in these records ; the more, perhaps, that the 
fabulous narrative of ‘Mr. Arrsur Gorpon Pym,’ of Nantucket, has shown us how 
deftly he can manage this species of Crusoe matériel. The number is accompanied by a 
view of the pretty little white house in the Highlands, owned, or occupied for two or 
three sumnters, by our worthy poetical and military contemporary of the ‘ New-York 
Mirror,’ but for some time past the property of Mr. Tompxins, of Staten Island, the 
3 original owner. A few good-sized trees, and a little easier access, would add to its 
attractions as a summer residence, though it would still scarcely be ‘the gem of the 
Hudson,’ as it is termed in the description, which was evidently penned ‘a long time 
ago.’ It should be remembered that there are several ‘ gems’ of country-houses on our 
glorious river — if not more! This ‘ gem,’ however, says the description, acquires addi- 
tional value, from being the spot where, under the inspiration of the scene, several of our 
amiable poet’s cleverest lyrical effusions have been ‘ripened for the world.’ 
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Greensank Femate Seminary. — We have often remarked,in an occasional trip 
to Tarrytown, a spacious and beautiful mansion, on an eminence, looking down upon 
the pleasant little village, and the fine scenery which environs it on every hand. This 
edifice, we perceive, by some one of the daily journals, has been converted into a semi- 
nary for young ladies, by Mrs. Romeyn, ‘under whose immediate care, as principal, all 
pupils will be placed.’ With competent instructors in every branch of female education ; 
a fine climate, delightful scenery, and easy access to town ; above all, with grounds laid 
out in gardens, walks, and orchards, for purposes of recreation ; the ‘ Greenbank Female 
Seminary’ would seem to possess every important requisite for an institution of its class. 


‘Pictures or Earty Lire.’ — We cannot better devote the few lines of space it is in 
our power, at a late moment, to command, than by calling attention to Mrs. Emsury’s 
* Pictures of Early Life,’ one of the most instructive and delightful little volumes for 
children we have ever seen. Simple in language, pure in style, entertaining in its nar- 
rative, and good in all its inculcations, it should find its way every where to the hands 
and hearts of the young. 


New Worx sy Boz. — The Philadelphia publishers of Mr. Dickens’ publications 
have made an arrangement for the receipt of the sheets of his forthcoming new work, 
in advance of the appearance of the numbers in London. They will be read almost 
simultaneously in every part of this country, being first sent to thé most distant quarters 
of the Union, and issued in the Atlantic cities on the first of every week. 


To Reapers anv CorresPonDENTS. — Our readers will share the pleasure with which we wel- 
come ‘Mrs. Mary Cuavers,’ (author of that spirited and original work, ‘A New Home, Who’ll 
Follow ?’) asa regular contributor tothe KnickersocKkeR. The work in question has already passed 
through two large editions in this country, and has been republished in England, with the highest 
commendation from all the best critical sources. It may be necessary to explain to the unintiated 
reader, that the term ‘ Thram’s Huddle,’ in the present number, is the western designation of a small 
settlement, or village. The expressive French term, Vembarras des richesses, exactly defines a 
category in which we found ourselves placed, in relation to sundry communications from our best 
contributors, which it was greatly desirable — but owing to circumstances, wholly impossible — to 
present in the present issue. Admirable chapters of Harry Franco’s ‘Haunted Merchaut,’ a 
characteristic and delightful paper from the author of ‘ The American in Paris,’ ‘ The Day-Book of 
Life,’ from a new and esteemed correspondent, and apoem by P. Hamitton Myers, Esq., are reserved 
therefore, for the May number. The following unacknowledged articles have been received, and 
are filed for insertion: A very remarkable and interesting ‘ Reminiscence of the Late War ;’ ‘ The 
Four-Bears, a Tale of the Mandans ;’ The Pictured Rocks, with ‘ Sketches by the Lake Superior ;’ 
a luscious poem on the White-Fish; A Leaf from Florida; ‘Ephraim Pipkin,’ by the popular 
author of ‘My Fishing-Ground;’ and a poem by ALrrep B. Street, Esq. The review of, and 
extracts from, Deroe’s history of ‘the Old Gentleman,’ will be preseatly resumed. We shall not 
forget to ‘ give the Devi his due.’ 

The KnIcKERBOCKER is growing cosmopolitan. Its name and fame are no longer confined to the 
vernacular. A few weeks since, the whaling story, ‘ Mocha Dick,’ which our readers will well re- 
member, appeared ina French dress, in the ‘Cabinet de Lecture,’ one of the best weeklies published 
in Paris, and we are told, was received with great favor by its readers. Several of our articles have 
also appeared in a new German magazine, published at Pittsburgh. Who knows where we may 
figure next? Perhaps in the ‘Sandwich Island Gazette,’ or ‘Timbuctoo Register. We observe 
that Estaur Cuunper Goopr has started a new daily in Bengalee, called by t he mellifluous name 
of ‘The Prubhakur.’ We shall propose to exchange with Mr. Chundur Goopt. Georrrey Crayon 
will read gloriously in Bengalee. The unfortunate difficulties at Canton will prevent our making 
an arrangement with the Ling-che-foo-yan, or ‘Canton Literary and Scientific Review,’ for the 
present; but we hope to do so hereafter. In this way, we shall ‘enlarge our borders,’ till Parsee, 
Wallachian, Circassian, and Tartar, are all enabled to read the KnicKER#ocKER in their native 
languages. Our Magazine is destined to be of immense service in introducing civilization and 
literary taste into Asia, Africa, and Madagascar ! 





